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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET. 
Opening Night of the Season. 

[Hs EVENING (Sarurpay), April 26, will be performed 

Bizer’s Opera, “CARMEN.” Don José, Signor Campanini; Escamillo 
(Toréador), Signor del Puente; Zuniga, Signor Franceschi; Michaela, Mdme 
Sinico; Paquita, Mdile Robiati; Mercedes, Mdme Lablache; and Carmen (a 
Gipsy), Mdlle Minnie Hank. Director of the Music and Conductor, Sir MICHAEL 
Costa. The Incidental Divertissement will be supported by Mdlle Palladino, 
Mdlles Caroline and Adelaide Monti, Lillie, Anna, Rose, Tirelle, Sidonia, and the 
Corps de Ballet, (Notice.—Qn this occasion the Opera will commence at Quarter 
past Eight o'clock precisely.) 

In the course of the evening will be sung the ‘‘ National Anthem,” 

Next Week. 

TuEspay next, April 29, Verpi’s Opera, “LA TRAVIATA.” Alfredo, Signor 
Frapolli; Giorgio Germont, Signor Galassi; and Violetta Valery, Mdlle Emilie 
Ambré. The Incidental Divertissement by Mdlle Palladino, Mdile Caroline and 
Mdlle Adelaide Monti, and the Corps de Ballet. 

The Opera will commence at Half-past Eight. 

Btalls, 2ls.; Dress Circle Seats (first two rows), 15s.; other Rows, 10s. 6d.; 
Ampitheatre Stalls (first two rows), 10s, 6d. ; other Rows, 7s.6d.; Gallery Stalls, 
5s.; Gallery, 2s, 6d. 

Box Office of Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the Colonnade, open daily from 
Ten till Five, under the direction of Mr Bailey. 

(PASTA PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Tus Day, 

Se mrt hve Bee Mr Henry Gapssy’s Dramatic Cantata, 
™ ISLES ” (first time at the Crystal Palace). Miss Mar 
Davies, Mdme Cummings, Mr Barton MeGuckin, Mr Wilford Morgan, Mr 
Ludwig, Mr Henry Pope, and the Crystal Palace Choir, The performance will 
be conducted by the 0 , and will be preceded by the Overture, Scherzo, 
and Finale, Op. 52 (Schumann), conducted by Mr Manns. Seats, 2s, 6d, and Is, 
Admission to concert-room, Sixpence. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
St GrorGe's Hai, Langham Place. Established, 1861. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab, 

ASTERS. 
Examiners—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT and Signor BEVIGNANTI. 
Pianoforte—Dr Wylde, Mr J, F. Barnett, Herr Henseler, Herr Laistner, Mr A. 
| ag M. Marlois, M. H. Logé, Herr Lehmeyer, M. Roche, Mr Trew, Mr George 
r. 








Italian Singing—Signor Garcia, Signor Lablache, Signor Traventi, Mr Barnett, 
Mr Handel Gear, Signor Scuderi, Signor Gustave Garcia, Signor Raimo, Signor 
Tartaglione, and Signor Schira. 

Harp—Oberthiir, Wright | Violin—Ludwig, Pollitzer 

Organ—Beavan, Trew Flute—Radcliffe, Jensen 

Violoncello—Pezze | Harmonium—Engel 

Italian—Asarte, Coscia Operatic Class—G@. Garcia 

French—Beauvoisin. Deportment—Mr Webster 

Students at a distance can receive all their lessons on one day. 

The fee for each student is Five Guineas per Term, which includes the whole 
course of instruction necessary for a complete musical education. French, 
—_. Elocution, and Deportment are extras. The fee for each is One Guinea 

rm. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on gy April 2lst. Students desirous 
of entering are required to attend either on Thursday, April 17th, or Friday, 
April 18th, between 11 and4. Prospectuses at the office. 

N.B.—A branch establishment only for amateur students will be opened on 
Monday, April. 28th, in Harrington Gardens, South Kensington. Information 
—— ag this branch can be obtained at 8t George’s Hall (Mortimer Street 

‘ance), 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T, E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
fawn time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 


a 
QCHUBERT SOCIETY.  President—Sir Junius Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879.—The 
an SOIREE MUSICALE for the introduction of young rising Artists and the 
R uction of New Compositions will take place ‘at the LANGHAM HALL on 
MivBSPAY Evening, May 8. The next Ballot for New Members, Wednesday, 
ay 7, Full particulars may be had on application to R 
» @, E . Sec, 
244, Regent Street, W. H, G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec 











ROYAL oo ALIAN OPERA, 


OVENT GARDEN. 


First Appearance of Mdlle Heilbron. 
4 ago (Saturpay) Eventne, April 26th, will be performed 
Verpi’s Opera, ‘LA TRAVIATA.” Violetta, Mdlle Heilbron (her first 
appearance in England for five years); Flora Bervoix, Mdlle Cottino; Giorgio 
Germont, Signor Cotogni; Barone Duphol, Signor Scolara; Gastone, Signor 
Manfredi; Marquis d’Aubigny, Signor Caracciolo; Dottore Grenvil, Signor 
Raguer ; and Alfredo, M. Capoul. Conductor—Signor VIANESI. 
Third Appearance of Mdlle Turolla. 

Monpay next, April 28, VeRD1’s Opera, ‘“‘IL TROVATORE.” Leonora, Mdlle 
Turolla (her first appearance in that character in England); Azueena, Mdlle 
Pasqua (her first appearance in that character in England); Conte di Luna, 
— — ; and Manrico, Signor Sy!va (his first appearance in that character 
in England). 

A short Divertissement (arranged by M. HANSEN) will be introduced, the music 
for which has lately been composed specially for the Opera by Signor VERDI. 

Mdlle Zaré Thalberg.—First Appearance this season of M. Maurel. 

TuEspay next, April, 29, Verpt's Opera, ‘‘ERNANI.” Elvira, Mdlle Zaré 
Thalberg; Don Carlos, M. Maurel; Don Silvio, Signor Vidal; and Ernani, 
Signor Gayarre, Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 

oors open at Eight o’clock ; the Opera commences at half-past, 

The Bex Office, under the portico of the theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 

Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s,; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Orchestra Stalls, 
£1 a Pit tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; Amphitheatre, 
2s. 6d. 





SATURDAY NEXT. 
MORN ING BALLAD CONCERTS. 





\ ORNING BALLAD CONCERTS.—Mr JOHN BOOSEY 


begs to announce a series of Four Morning Ballad Concerts at St JaMEs’s 
HALL, on SatuRDAYS, May 3, 17, 31, and June 14, to commence at Three o’clock. 
Artists at the first Concert, May 3: Miss Mary Davies and Miss Annie 
Marriott ; Mdme Trebelli and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; Mr Sims Reeves and 
Mr Edward Lloyd; Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella 
Goddard. The London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr Fred, Walker. 
Conductor—Mr S1pNEY NaYLor. Stalls, 7s, 6d.; Reserved Area, 5s.; Balcony, 
3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery and Orchestra, ls. Tickets of Mr Austin, St James’s 
Hall; the usual Agents, and at Boosey & Co.’s Ballad Concert Office, 295, Regent 
Street. 


HE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. The Fourteenth 
Performance of NEW COMPOSITIONS will take place at the Roya 
ACADEMY of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, THis EVENING (SATUR- 
Day), April 26, at Eight o’clock. Pianoforte Sonata (G. A. Macfarren); String 
Quartets (by W. H. Holmes and J. Lea Summers); Cavatina Violoncello (C. 
Trev); Pianoforte Pieces (by A. O’Leary and Scharwenka); Vocal Music (by 
H. ©. Bainther, G. Gear, J. H. Gower, Mus, Bac., Gertrude Hine, Duncan Hume, 
Emily M. Lawrence, Dr Longhurst, and Oliveria Prescott). Executants—Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Ellen Marchant, Miss Matilda 
Robinson, Miss Butler, Miss Bristed, Miss Bashford, Miss Walmisley, Miss 
Alma Yorke, and Miss Kate Brooks; Messrs George Wheeldon, Palmer, Oldaker, 
R. Blagrove, W. Pettit, Davies, Jarratt, A. J. Thompson, Langman, and the 
Choir. Application for membership to be made to 


E. H. THORNE, Hon. Bee., 
13, Neville Terrace, Onslow Gardens, 8. W. 


(}BCHESTRAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS.—Sr James’s 
Hatxi.—Under the patronage of T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of 
WALES, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, H.R.H. the Prince Leopold, H.8.H. 
the Duke of Teck, his Excellency Count Karolyi. 


()BCHESTRAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS.—Sr James’s 
HA, May 5, 7,8, and 12. Conductor—Herr Hans Ricurer, Leader— 
Herr HERMANN FRANKE, Orchestra of 110 performers, Vocalists—Frau Schu- 
Proska (of the Royal Opera, Dresden), Fraulein Thekla Friedlander, Fraulein 
Augusta Redeker, Herr Ferdinand Jaeger (of the Imperial Opera, Vienna), 
and Herr Georg Henschel. Instrumentalists at the Chamber Concert—Herr 
Xaver Scharwenka (of Ber'in) and Herr Griinfeld (of Vienna), pianoforte. Herr 
Franke and Herr Ernst Schiever (violin); M. Hollander (viola); M. Van Biene 
(violoncello). Conductors for the Chamber Ccncert—Sir Jutrus Brnepict and 
Herr THEOPORE FRANTZEN. Reserved Stalls, 21s, and 10s, 6d.; Reserved 
Balcony, 21s. and 10s,6d,; Unreserved Balcony, 5s, ; Area and Gallery, 2s. 6d. 














Tickets and programmes for each Concert are now ready, and can be obtained at 
the principal Musicsellers and Agents, and at Austin’s Picket Office, St James's 
Hall. 
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ye GEORGE WHEELDON will play 
: (a) “THE BLAOK KNIGHT,” Romance, Arthur O'Leary, 
(4) MARCHE FUNEBRE 
(c) SCHERZO “es wes 
at the Musical Artists’ Society Concert at the Royal Academy of Music, Ta1s 
EVENING (SATURDAY), April 26, 


SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE AND VIOLONCELLO. 


First performed at the Saturday Popular Concerts by AGNES ZIMMERMANN 
and PIATTI, 


Composed by M. W. BALFE., 
Price in Score and separate parts, 8s. 
London: STanLey Lucas, WEBER & Oo., 84, New Bond Street. 


TO VOCALISTS. 
PARTMENTS handsomely FURNISHED. Two Drawing- 


rooms and two Bed-rooms, each communicating, Suitable for Vocalists. 
Use of Grand Pianoforte if required. Good attendance.—8, Keppel Street, 
Russe]! Square, W.C. 


Lop. 43, Xaver Scharwenka, 











PIANOFORTES. 
WATCHMAKER and JEWELLER in a good position 


in a rising town in Scotland is desirous of becoming an AGENT for the 
sale of Pianos and Harmoniums. Send particulars to “J.0.,” 10, River Street, 
Myddelton Square, London, E.O. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 9.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Cheatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
APRIL 1, 1879. 
BILL OF THE PLAY. 
1, Taz WatcH-Tower; ‘‘ A National Theatre ;” ‘ The Opera Season;” “ Dra- 
matic Criticism in the Provinces.” 


2. PoRTRAIT OF Miss NEILSON. 

3. THE RounpD TABLE: ‘‘ New and Original Plays,” by the Chairman, Henry 
J, Byron, W. 8, Gilbert, F. C. Burnand, and Moy Thomas; ‘‘ The Claque,” 
by J. Palgrave Simpson; ‘* Of Mannerism,” by Dutton Cook; “ Un- 
rehearsed Effects,” by Robert Reece; ‘‘Something touching my Lord 
Hamlet,” by Edmund Falconer ; “ Stage Fright,” by Walter Baynham. 

PORTRAIT OF MIss CAMERON.. 

FEvILLeton: “‘ Under the Shadow of St Pierre,” by Joseph Hatton; part IT. 

Noves en passant, 

The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian Cities, 
Madrid, and New York, 

“On a certain ‘ Lucia,’” by Frankfort Moore. 

Echoes from the Green-room, 

10, LirERATURE: “English plays;” “Our Old Actors;” ‘The Portraits in 

Hamlet,” 





See & 


2 2 


London: Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 





“RATAPLAN.” 
i R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new War Song, 
. “RATAPLAN,” at Richmond (Signor Fabrini’s Evening Concert), 
April 29; and at Steinway Hall (Mr Holland’s Morning Concert), April 29. 





“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


R ELLIOTT LANGWORTH will sing the most popular 
Romance of the day, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” on TurEspay, 
May 6, at the Assembly Rooms, Wandsworth, by desire. 





ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 
ISS NINA BRUNEL will play (by desire) AscxeEr’s 
J brilliant Transcription for the Pianoforte of his popular Romance, 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Birkbeck Institution, Tu1s EVENING 
(SaTuRDAY), April 26. 


N R and Momz EDWYN FRITH (Basso and Contralto), 
: of the Royal Albert Hall and St James’s Hall Concerts, request communica- 
tions concerning Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., to be addressed care of N. Vert, 
Esq., 52, New Bond Street, London, W.—Yarmouth Aquarium, for one week, com- 
mencing July 7th; &c. Terms moderate. 


HEE LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 
- that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 
will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Oo., 50, New Bond Street. 














\ R JOSEPH MAAS (Tenor) begs to state, in answer to 
_ Many applications, that he is now open to accept ENGAGEMENTS for 
public or private Ooncerts. 
106, St Paul’s Road, N.W. 


Address all communications to J. D, McLAREN, 








Just Published. 


HONNEUR ET GLOIRE. 


(Dedicated to CHARLES GODFREY, Esq.) 
MARCHE MILITAIRE. 
(As performed by the Band of the RoyaL HorsE GuARDS), 
Composed and arranged for the Pianoforte 
By LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (7th Edition). 
A SECOND BOOK. 
A THIRD BOOK. 


By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
THE CLASS SINGER'S A B O, 64, 
Lonpon: 
NOVELLO & 0OO.; 








WEEKES & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO. 





7 
ICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 
NEW ADDITIONS TO RICORDI'S CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 

Net Prices. 
ey 4 
PrERGOLESI—La Serva Padrona oe .» Vocal Bcore 2 0 
CrmaRosA—I! Matrimonio Segreto ... ode se ae Ps ee 40 
Donizetti—Anna Bolena __... per see “an se _— on 3 6 
aS Linda di Chamounix ... aa sae a uae a 40 
Verpi—Requiem... 0. see asa tee nee vee ate ” 40 
CHERUBINI—Requiem (for Men’s Voices) ... a in ae ye 1 6 
MERCADANTE—Third Mass (for Men’s Voices) ... _ ... A 90 1 6 

F. Liszr—Agnus Dei (Verdi's Requiem), for pianoforte, organ, or 
harmonium one ote eee ee coe one ove we 6 @ 
Ps Aida (Verdi’s). Transcription... die de aoa = oo 
F. P. Tostr—Amore Waltz. Pianoforte ... es 3 0 
Po AS By Vocal ... ons asa ins aki pos 40 
Eco di Napoli, containing 50 of the most popular Neapolitan Songs... 3 0 


Lists of every description gratis and post free. All works produced in Italy, 
&e., promptly procured without extra charge. 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
MHE GUITAR.—Momue SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 


this elegant instrument, is in town for the Season. Terms for Lessons and 
Private Concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 
NS TICE of REMOVAL.—LAMBORN COCK, after 35 

years residence at 63, New Bond Street, begs to announce that circumstanc-s 
have compelled him to REMOVE from the above address, and that he will carry 
on his business temporarily, by kind permission, at Messrs HUTCHINGS & 
ROMER’S, 9, CONDUIT STREET, Regent Street, where he solicits a continuation 
of the favours so largely bestowed upon him, All communications to be made to 
him at the above address. 








J ust Published, 
“NELL AND IL” 
EW SONG, “NELL AND I.” Written and Composed 








by A. CoLLEs. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 
Just Published. 
‘PICTOIRE. Grand Galop Militaire. Pour le Pianoforte, 
par P. von Tu@atner. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 


244, Regent Street, London, W. 


Just Published. 
HE DEAD MARCH in Hannet’s Oratorio, “SAUL.” 


Transcribed for the Pianoforte by RicHaRD HorrMan. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








: AS TUNER. “ 
N experienced TUNER desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Can repair; understands sheet music department. Excellent references. 
Address “G. O. F.,” 15, Child Street, Reading, Berks. 





TUNER WANTED. — ‘ 

WANTED, for New Zealand, an efficient PIANOFORTE 

TUNER and REGULATOR ; alsoa Man accustomed to repairing pianos. 

German preferred. None but capable men need apply. Liberal wages and free 
passage.—H. Coun & Co., 93, Leadenhall Street. 


ORGAN FOR SALE. 
HE ORGAN now in Westminster Chapel, James Street, 
Buckingham Gate, FOR SALE. To be seen by applying to the Ohapel- 
wae. iw particulars apply to R. J. JENNER, 335, St James's Street, Piccadilly, 
ndon, 8.W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Signor Sylva (M. Sylvain ?), the tenor who made his first appear- 
ance among us last week as the hero of Robert le Diable, is a new 


comer, from whom, if we are not greatly in error, a good deal ma 
be expected. That he is an sntiet thareaghiy u iat ble work Fs: 
be admitted, however opinions may differ as to his general artistic 
acquirements. His voice isa favourable example of the tenore robusto, 
now season by season becoming rarer. His method of using it is 
quite legitimate, and, while the higher notes have none of the pene- 
trating quality of such a voice for instance as that of Tamberlik, they 
are sonorous, and ess the mellow fulness of a barytone. Signor 
Sylva phrases well and declaims well, his singing for the most part 
showing a predilection for that genuine school which holds in slight 
regard the meretricious aids to effect to which less judicious artists 
too often have recourse. His expression is natural, but would gain 
by a little infusion of light and shade; nor does he seem to have 
mastered the art of graduating tone so completely as might be desir- 
able. Notwithstanding that his figure errs a little on the side of 
embonpoint, Signor Sylva exhibits a good stage presence, and as an 
actor evinces both intelligence and ease of deportment. We can- 
not enter into details, but from what has been advanced it may be 
readily understood that he boasts certain qualifications most inducive 
to the adequate presentment of such a character as Robert. To the 
Bertram of Signor Vidal much the same criticism may 
apply as was but recently suggested by his Marcel. He is vocally 
over-weighted, besides lacking the histrionic power to make us regard 
that mysterious personage as anything better than a lay figure. At 
the second performance of Meyerbeer’s opera, Mdme Cepeda, 
recovered from her indisposition, sustained the part of Alice, 
undertaken last week, at short notice, by Mdlle Mantilla, who, 
by thus averting the necessity of a change in the programme, 
declared herself a no less useful than able member of the company. 
The Alice of Mdme Cepeda is a worthy companion to her Valentine, 
which alone conveys a just appreciation of its value. Upon the 
salient characteristics of her conception and performance it is 
needless again to dwell; enough that they met with the same 
hearty recognition as when, a year since, her talent was first 
revealed before an English audience, The Isabella of Mdme 
Smeroschi, if less studiedly emphatic, would gain in proportion. 
As for Raimbaut, once, as none can have forgotten, played by 
Mario himself, it would appear that the part is beneath the consi- 
deration of tenors in general, and so must be entrusted to the first 
outsider more or less competent. About the ballet, mise-en-scéne, 
and stage accessories generally of Robert le Diable, to say that they 
are on the scale to which the Covent Garden public has been 
accustomed will suffice. The most brilliantly successful début for 
some years—since that of Emma Albani, indeed—was made by 
Malle Turolla on Tuesday night. The opera was Faust e Margherita, 
and the audience were not slow to recognize in the person of the 
new comer another ideal Gretchen. An ideal Gretchen Mdlle 
Turolla certainly is. Gifted with all the requisites, mental 
and physical, for a perfect embodiment of Goethe’s enchant- 
ing creation, she knows how to use them to the best ad- 
vantage, looking the character to perfection, singing the 
music as though it had been expressly written for her, 
and acting throughout with the highest sensibility and intel- 
ligence. Her youth, moreover, and extremely prepossessing 
appearance add no little to the charm of her natural endowments 
and artistic culture. From the opening scene, where Gretchen first 
sees Faust, to the scene of the death, in prison, where she for the 
last time beholds him, the impersonation of Mdlle Turolla wears an 
aspect of freshness which of itself alone is an attraction. Such, at 
all events, was the seemingly unanimous impression produced on the 
evening of her début upon a crowded audience, who became more 
and more interested as the opera went on, and when the curtain fell 
upon the love-duet with Faust, at the termination of the goer 
Scene, was quite enthusiastic. For the present thus much will 
suffice. We have simply recorded the fact of a genuine and well-. 
merited success, reserving criticism for a near occasion. About the 
Faust of M. Capoul, who, by the way, has the good taste not to 
advertise himself as Signor Capouli—there is nothing new to say. 
The Valentine of Signor Cotogni, too, is precisely what it has always 
been ; and the Mephistopheles of Signor Vidal, though somewhat 
exaggerated and not altogether vocally faultless, is decidedly superior 
to his Marcel or his Bertram, the music lying easier within range of 
his voice. Lo Favorita, with Mdlle Pasqua, was repeated on Tuesday 
and Faust on Thursday. To-night, after an absence of five years, 
Malle Sophie Heilbron is to make her rentrée as Violetta in the 
Traviata, in which part she has been wonderfully successful at the 
Scala, Milan.—Graphic. 








The performance of the ‘‘ Nibelungen-Cyclus” at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, has been postponed till May. 





DWIGHT UPON BACH’S B FLAT MOTET. 
(From “‘Dwight’s Journal of Music.” ) 


Mr George L. Osgood, conductor of the Boylston Club, full of zeal 
and fondness for high tasks in music, familiar with what is best in 
music, old and new, and continually growing in his mastery of all 
the resources of his art, has wonderfully succeeded in inspiring his 
large body of singers with his own tastes and ideals. They take up 
an elaborate old work, which at first seems strange, repulsive, and 
impracticable to them, but he makes them learn it till they sing it 
con amore. Such was the case that evening with the opening piece de 
résistance of the programme, the singularly beautiful, expressive, and 
uplifting, as wall o2 wonderfully learned and ingenious, Motet in B 
flat, by Bach, ‘‘Sing to the Lord a new-made song.” It is for double 
chorus (eight real parts), and seems to exhaust all the resources of 
counterpoint. Yet all is naturally flowing and melodious ; each part 
follows its own melody, as if it had nothing else to think of, and yet 








all combines in one expressive whole. Often the two choruses are 
strongly contrasted : while one sings on in running figurative phrases, 
the other exclaims, ‘‘Sing ye,” &c. ; then they alternate; then all 
the eight parts become involved in most melodious complication, yet 
each part so marked that you lose nothing of it; there 1s a continual 
crescendo of mutually exciting ardour and activity, till the com- 
mingling phrases seem like a busy swarm of bees, all growing to a 
climax in a splendid, glorious song of praise. This is allegro moderato. 
Then comes a second movement, andante sostenuto. Here we meet 
our most familiar chorale (essentially that), ‘‘Old Hundred,” given 
out in single lines by one chorus, with Bach’s inimitable harmony, 
the other chorus filling the intervals between the lines with a 
more contrapuntal four-part subject of its own. This is a form to 
which Bach is partial (witness the Passion Music), one chorus repre- 
senting, as it were, the prayer of humanity, the other the consoling 
church, with the serene and peaceful harmony of the chorale. 
Omitting a few pages, the performance passed on to the rapid and 
exciting ‘‘ Hallelujah” fugue, with which the motet ends, and in 
which the two choruses are consolidated into one. The work was 
remarkably well sung, considering its great difficulty, and the 
utterly unusual character of the music for nearly all the singers. 
It was all clear, well sustained, and rendered with fair light and 
shade and good general expression. It would be a wonder, indeed, 
if such a work pleased all the critics, some of whom were doubtless 
strangely out of their proper element in it; or if it took hold of 
half the audience with a tithe of the power it might do upon 
frequent repetition ; or even if the careful and industrious rehearsal 
of it had quite converted all the singers to a realizing sense of its 
intrinsic power and beauty. There are innate differences in the 
musical natures of people, in their depth and sensitiveness, in their 
capacity of sympathizing with what is deepest, best, and holiest in 
art. Perhaps the popular sort of admiration which clings to the 
Trovatore, Traviata, and the like, might, if it only could get hold 
of one of these great works of Bach, prove fatal to its freshness, 
dim its celestial purity, and drag it down into the category of things 
commonplace and hackneyed. Such things demand real, interior, 
sincere appreciation, and not the furore and clapping of hands of 
each new nine-days’ wonder. We are tempted here to apply to 
Bach’s music what the philosophic Henry James in his last book 
(Society the Redeemed Form of Man), says of the unattractive style 
to common readers of the writings of Swedenborg :—‘‘ They would 
seem to have been mercifully constructed on the plan of barrin, 
out idle acquaintance, and disgusting a voluptuous literary curiosity ; 
but to deep religious natures, ‘‘to the aching heart, they will be 
sure to bring,” he thinks, ‘‘infinite balm and contentment.” To 
enter truly into the spirit, into the divine rest and beauty, of Bach’s 
music, one must have known some deep experience. It would be 
well to repeat the motet once or twice; then more peopte would 
But if Bach’s music bars out idle acquaint- 


begin to appreciate it. ic bi i 
ance, and Sante voluptuous, ig artificial taste and curiosity, 
it often wins the simple listener. Many such, without understanding, 


love it; so that it may be said, ‘‘Except ye become as little children, 
ye cannot enter [this] kingdom of heaven.” How many musical 
amateurs, professors, critics, curiosity hunters, are simple enough to 
respond to the child-like spirit that pervades and sanctifies the 
learned harmony of Bach, of which they see only the outward form? 








Among the pieces to be performed at the Cincinnati Festival in June 
will be Anton Rubinstein’s Verlorenes Paradies, Verdi's Requiem, and 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea. 

Corocne.—Wagner’s Rheingold prologue to the Tetralogy of the 
Ring, which had been played on three different occasions here, 
in March and at the beginning of April, was repeated on Easter 
Sunday and Monday. 
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DR HORACE WILL'S NEHEMIAH, 
(From the ‘‘ Norfolk Chronicle.” ) 

The Diss Choral Society did honour to itself on Wednesday 
evening by the production of a new oratorio, composed by our 
clever fellow-citizen, Dr Horace Hill, and it is satisfactory to know 
that the enterprise has been as beneficial to the society's funds as to 
its reputation, since the Corn Hall, in which the concert was given, 
was crowded, and we believe many more tickets were also taken 
than were represented in the room. On such an occasion, as was 
but just, the society received the support of the leading families 
in the town and neighbourhood, who encouraged, by their presence, 
a praiseworthy effort to promote the development of native 
talent. Dr Hill, who has arranged with great judgment his own 
libretto, as well as composed the music, has selected for the subject 
of his oratorio the history of Nehemiah, as given in the book of 
the Bible bearing that name, the leading feature being the re- 
building of the walls of Jerusalem. ‘ The Argument,” written 
by a friend, is as follows :— 

‘* The rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah, the Tir- 
shatha, son of Hachaliah, forms the subject of this oratorio. All we 
know of this eminent man is contained in the book bearing his name. 
His autobiography discovers him a Jewish captive at Babylon, but 
appointed to the honourable and lucrative office of cupbearer to the 
king Artaxerxes Longimanus. In the twentieth year of that king’s 
reign (B.C. 445) certain Jews, one of whom is a near kinsman to 
Nehemiah, arrive from Judea, and show him how the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem ‘are in great affliction and reproach,’ because ‘ the wall of 
Jerusalem is broken down and the gates thereof are burned with 
fire.’ Nehemiah, when he hears the sad tidings, immediately con- 
ceives the idea of going himself to Jerusalem. He accordingly 
earnestly seeks the Divine guidance and blessing upon his under- 
taking. At the end of three months an opportunity presents itself 
for making known his desire to the King, and from his royal master’s 
side the cupbearer prays to his Father in heaven, beseeching him to 
influence the King’s heart. The prayer is heard, and Artaxerxes not 
only grants him his request, but also gives him assistance for the 
work. Nehemiah at once sets out for Jerusalem, and on his arrival, 
having secretly taken a survey of the work to be done, inspires his 
fellow-countrymen with a zeal and enthusiasm that enables them in 
less than two months to complete the circuit of the walls. The 
work, however, is not allowed to proceed unopposed ; Sanballat, 
Tobiah, and Geshem, the leaders of the Samaritan faction, leave no 
means unemployed to hinder the rebuilding of the wall. At one 
time they laugh ‘ those feeble Jews’ to scorn, at another they come 
against them with open violence ; again they try to tempt the active 
Tirshatha out of the city to a conference on the plain of Ono in order 
that they may seize his person; when that fails they spread a 
report that he is rebelling against the king of Persia, and at last they 
suborn a prophet, Shemaiah by name, to tempt him to flee for his 
life, and so lose the confidence of his people. But none of these 
stratagems are of any avail, and in fifty-two days, owing to ‘ the good 
hand of God,’ the walls are finished. The oratorio closes with a 
= hymn of praise to the Lord for the success vouchsafed to the 

work.” 

It will be seen by this that considerable scope is afforded to the 
composer for the introduction of varied themes; and Dr IIill has 
been very successful in clothing the words with appropriate music. 
It is scarcely possible to form an opinion of the full capacity of 
the work from a single hearing, or from its performance hy a band 
and chorus, which, though distinguished by the best intentions, 
must necessarily, from their numbers and composition, be inade- 
quate to give the effect, of which a full professional band and 
chorus such as we have at our Festivals could alone be capable. 
We understand, too, that there had only been one full rehearsal ; 
and that it should have been so generally well rendered is extremely 
creditable to the members of the Diss Choral Society, and the 
ladies and gentlemen who assisted them. The impression produced, 
however, on Wednesday night was in the highest degree favour- 
able to the composer, whose work was recognized as that of a 
thorough musician, worthy to tread in the steps of the master 
whom, it is suggested, he has selected for model, but of whom 
Dr Hill is no servile imitator. His greatest strength is displayed 
in the choruses, the chief test of a composer's ability ; but pro- 
bably a charming quartet (unaccompanied), “ Wherefore is thy 
soul cast down?” a cleverly written canon, “Commit thy way 

unto the Lord,” and a grand tenor air (splendidly sung by Mr 
Minns), “ O Lord, Thou hast searched me,” will be the mcst last- 
ing popular favourites, The work, which was conducted by Dr 





| Till, was, as we have said, very creditably rendered, and the 


society may be congratulated on the assiduity and earnestness of 


| its members, especially the sopranos, amongst whom are some very 


good voices. The solo singers were Miss Leasie Hill (daughter of 
the composer), soprano; Miss A. L. Moore (Hoxne), contralto ; 
Messrs H. J. Minns, Shelford Cole, W. J. Foxell, and F. Aldrich, 
who all did their best for the work. The band was as follows :— 
First violins, Rev T., 8. Shaw, Messrs F. B. Noverre, N. Shalders 
and J. Reeve ; second violins, Messrs J. H. Brooks, C. S. Alger 
and H. A. Hotblack ; violas, Mr W. Pratt (Ipswich) and F. Alger; 
violoncellos, Rev F, P. Roberts, Mr Pratt, jun.,and MrC. 8. Alger, 
jun. ; contra-basso, Mr G. Makin; flute, Mr T. R. Francis ; obve, 
Mr F. Sutton; clarionet, Mr F. Bell; drums, Mr A. Tyrrell ; organ- 
ist, Mr Hemstock, Altogether there were about seventy in band 
and chorus, The second part of the concert, the oratorio only 
occupying about an hour and a half, comprised Jaryhetto and 
allegro molto of Beethoven's No. 2 symphony ; air from Judas 
Maccabeus, “ How vain is man,” by Mr Minns; recitative, “ What 
are these ?” and ensuing air with chorus, from Pierson’s Jerusalem, 
(Mr Minns and Miss B. Hill); air from Israel in Egypt, “Thou 
shalt bring them in,” by Miss Moore ; duet from the same oratorio, 
“The Lord is a man of war,” by Mr Shelford Cole and Mr F. 
Aldrich ; and “ Hallelujah,” from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives. 





WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS, &c. 


It is a well-known fact that the mind exercises a large 
influence over the body. Toa great degree is this the case 
with the vocalist, who, if at all apprehensive at any time that 
he cannot reach or produce a certain note, is by that same 
apprehension almost incapacitated from attempting it. Little 
wonder, then, that professional singers, knowing as they do 
the exact note to which they can attain, should be careful to 
inform themselves of the diapason or pitch to be used. The 
following story is an illustration of how far imagination will 
go. The incident is said to have occurred at a concert of a 
New York orchestral society, the vocalist being one of Mr 
Mapleson’s leading artists. Being used to the French diapa- 
son, she, before the concert opened, sent for the conductor, 
and inquired anxiously after the pitch of his band. The con- 
ductor, although aware that his orchestra had the regular high 
pitch used in New York, solemnly, yet falsely, declared that 
the standard French pitch was used, The singer appeared to 
have had doubts of his truthfulness, and requested that one 
of the wind instruments might sound her the note A. The 
first-clarionet player was thereupon introduced—presumably 
‘‘ primed ” as to what course to pursue. He thereupon drew 
out his instrument a trifle, which of course slightly lowered 
the tone, causing it to sound in unison with the tuning-fork 
held in the hand of the singer. As soon as the clarionet 
player left her presence he reinstated his instrument in its 
proper position. An hour later, when the concert began, the 

| . singer easily sang in the high pitch—of course considering it 
to be the lower one. Such is the power of imagination, But 
almost a better story, still, is told of Sontag, the singer, who 
owned two pianofortes. Desiring to have them tuned down 
to the French pitch, she returned them to the makers, accom- 
panied with her tuning-fork for verification. The tuner, not 
wanting the trouble of altering the two instruments, quietly 
sharpened up the tuning-fork to the pitch of the pianos, 
returning them to Sontag, who, itis said, never discovered the 
imposition that had been practised upon her! Where igno- 
rance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.—ScinTILLa. 





PuHILADELPHIA.—One of the largest houses that ever filled the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music was gathered last evening to cele- 
brate the termination of Miss Kellogg’s engagement with Mr Stra- 
kosch in this country. On the 26th inst., she sails by the White Star 
steamship Britannic for Liverpool, to fulfil an engegement to sing in 
London in Mr Mapleson’s company, and she will afterwards make an 
engagement for St Petersburgh under a contract lating for three 
years. Her last appearance in this country will be at Philadelphia 
on April 24, when she will sing under Mr Pugh’s management at the 
Academy. She was in excellent voice last night and never sang 
better. The company left Pittsburg on Saturday to open in San 
Francisco next Monday in Lucia, with Litta, Pantaleoni and Laz- 
zarini, On Wednesday, 16th, Marie Roze opens in La Favorita, and 
on Friday appears in // Trovatore.—New York World, Ap. 5. 
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A SOVEREIGN DILETTANTE AND HIS COURT IN 1568.* 

The really blessed land for music is not Italy, where flourishes 
the art of the be! canto; it is not France, where reigns the gay 
couplet, with clever and touching comic opera; it is not England, 
where the majestic strains of Bach and of Handel solemnly re- 
echo; nor is it Prussia, where Meyerbeer was born; nor Austria, 
where sang Beethoven, Mozart, and Haydn ; no, this happy land, 
as regards music and musicians, is Bavaria. In all ages musicians 
enjoyed in that small kingdom an earnest welcome and a royal 
hospitality, which cause us to think of the gentle country of Eu- 
phonie, so lovingly described by Berlioz. It is unnecessary for 
the reader to be reminded that at this moment a musician is more 
king there than the king himself ; that his omnipotence has nothing 
to fear from revolutions; and that the monarch yields him the 
precedence in all musical ceremonies, as a vassal would yield it to 
a suzerain returning to his dominions. In a word, it is in Bavaria, 
and Bavaria only, that we find a reigning autocrat, a Czar, of music. 
The prince who governs at Munich is unconsciously continuing 
and perpetuating, while at the same time somewhat exaggerating, 
the traditions of his realm. As early as the second half of the 
sixteenth century, we find in Bavaria the best constituted, the 
most complete, and the mostefticaciously protected musical organi- 
zation ever handed down in the records of history. We knew 
that Charlemagne personally superintended the doings of his 
musicians ; we knew that King René, an artist himself, liked to be 
surrounded by artists; thanks to the Italian Bottrigaro, we have 
learnt that the Duke of lerrara, a great dilettante, had magnificent 
concerts in his palace, while the Duchess did not herself disdain 
to conduct a female orchestra ; and the royal accounts inform us 
how Charles IX. and Henri III. showered down favours on 
musicians, We have heard pretty frequently that Louis XIV. 
delegated a part of his authority to Lully for the purpose of 
governing matters musical, but we never beheld so complete a 
picture of a court where music exercised nearly undivided sway, 
at so remote a period. In this minute picture we find the prince’s 
private chamber, a chapel, choirs, an orchestra, soloists, and 
superior to all, governing simultaneously chamber and chapel, a 
master whose name is Orlando de Lassus. 

As everything in this fair country of music has something 
marvellous in it, it must be a Neapolitan nobleman and composer, 
at one and the same time author and painter, who has left us 
memoirs concerning what he saw and learned at the Court of 
Bavaria. Massimo Trojano is a genuine special correspondent ; 
he has seen and observed everything, heard all the concerts, and 
attended all the musical ceremonies; he has composed mottoes 
and written serenades ; he traces with a steady hand the features 
and the costumes of the grand personages; he gives a detailed 
account of the bill of fare at the princely repasts ; he is acquainted 
as thoroughly as the best king at arms with the most complicated 
genealogies, and well deserves arresting for a moment the reader’s 
attention. Trojano, as we have said, was noble ; less noble, it is 
true, than he wanted to make out, for he claimed to be descended 
from the Trojans, but, musician though he was, he had the right 
of sitting among noblemen of high rank. See him as repre- 
sented in the fine portrait at the beginning of his book. He holds 
his head high ; his forehead is lofty ; his look, haughty ; his lip, 
at one and the same time sensuous and disdainful ; his moustache, 
heavy, and his beard, as well as his hair, short; from his neck, 
set off by an artistically plaited ruff, hangs a medal bearing the 
effigy of Albrecht, Count Palatine, Duke of Bavaria. The medal 
is a distinction of which our author is proud and which was 
presented him by the princely di/ettante. On a medallion beneath 
the portrait, we behold an eagle struggling against the wind in its 
efforts to fly nearer to the sun; around it runs the motto: 
Oppositis agnoscitur. ‘ 

Trojano was a musician, and not one of the worst, as his com- 
positions enjoyed the honour of being published with those of 
Orlando de Lassus. Fétis, when speaking of him, translated 
literally Lipowski’s short notice,t and reproduced the inaccuracies 
of the Bavarian biographer, whom he accuses of precipitation; he 
cites, however, a collection of songs in the Neapolitan style for 
three voices, with “bataille,” “mascarade,” and “ moresque,” 
published at Venice in 1560, and apparently having something to 





* From La Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris. 
t Baierisches Musik-Lexicon, Munich, 1811, 8vo. 





do with the book to which we are now referring. It is this book, 
indeed, which forms the subject of our notice, and renders Tro- 
jano in our eyes more interesting for the moment than many 
musicians who occupied a larger place in art at the same epoch. 
Let us, however, begin by rectifying the title which Fétis has 
given, after Lipowski, in a perfectly fantastic shape: Dialoghi di 
Massimo Troiano: ne’ quali si narrano le cose piu notabili fatte 
nelle nozze dello illustriss, et eccel. Principe Guglielmo VI. conte 
Palatino del Reno, e duca di Baviera; e dell’ illustris. et eccel. 
Madama Renata di Loveno. Tradotti nella lingua castigliana da 
M. Giovanni Miranda .con le figure deli’ imprese, 
che furono portate nelle Giostre, e due discorsi nell’ ultimo, co’ quali 
st puo imparare a leggere, intendere e pronunciare la lingua 
spagnuola. In Venetia, apresso Bolognino Zaltieri, im-A4o. 
MDLXIX. 

It is a small quarto of 400 pages, numbered by leaves, from 1 to 
200. The Italian text and the Spanish text face each other, and 
the dialogues on the art of speaking Spanish well commence on 
leaf 161. As its title indicates, the work describes minutely all 
the festivities held in honour of the marriage of Wilhelm VI., 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, and son of 
Albrecht, the reigning Duke, with Renée of Lorraine; but it 
contains also some very curious information respecting the con- 
dition of the ducal chapel, and in each of the dialogues music holds 
an important place. The plates represent a handsome portrait of 
Trojano, which we mentioned above, and emblems drawn by him. 
The work is dedicated to Christina, Queen of Denmark and 
Sweden. Lipowski, and with him Fétis, appear to have con- 
founded this work with one in German, the title of which we will 
give further on, and which will be of great assistance in explaining, 
by the help of plates, the Neapolitan gentleman’s text. This 
volume, no less curious than the Dialoghi, was printed ct 
Munich in 1568, by Adam Berg, and, like the other, treats at 
length of the Duke’s nuptial festivities. The Bavarian author 
has not thought fit to give as much space in his narrative to 
music as Trojano has given in his, but he has illustrated his 
letterpress by highly coloured plates corresponding perfectly 
with the descriptions of the Italian. 


( To be continued. ) 





MDLLE SCHOU. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Str,—Let me call the attention of your supercilious 
readers to the subjoined echantillon of the style 
epistolary :— 

‘“MDLLE SCHOU. 
‘© (To the Editor of the ‘ Times.’ ) 


‘* Srr,—Please allow me space in the Times to correct a 
mistake. In the edition of yesterday it will be found, in the 
review of the Royal Italian Opera, that the débutante in 
Les Huguenots, Mdlle Schou, is said to be of Swedish origin. 
This is an entire mistake. Sweden has, as you remark, more 
than once presented the world with an operatic prima donna 
of the first rank—vide Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson— 
but Denmark has never yet possessed any such gem, When 
you hear that Mdlle Schou isa Dane, born and bred, you will 
understand that Denmark is now jealous of claiming for her- 
self the first eminent vocalist she has ever had. In correcting 
this mistake you will oblige the ‘ Northern Nightingale’s 
country, and your obedient servant, 


April 17. & Vik. 
As echantillon this may be allowed to pass. “ Denmark 
is now jealous, &c. ;”—but, the pronunciation of the name 


being phonetically Skow—not “Shoo,” or “Skoo,” as I 
have variously heard, but Skow (as in scowl or howl)—I 
should like to be informed in what manner Denmark could 
have been “jealous of claiming for herself the first 
eminent vocalist she ever had,” before she had had her? 
This may appear litigious, inasmuch as there are blow, 
snow, show, crow, &c.—to which, however, it might be 
answered, “ How now ?”—I am, sir, your obedient, 
Bow-Wow. 
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ART AND THE FRENCH. 


It must be said to the credit of the French authorities, both local 

and central, that whatever their political troubles, they do not 
neglect artistic matters. Of late, indeed, they have been unusually 
active. We need not go for proof to the great series of musical 
performances given in the Palace of the Trocadéro during the con- 
tinuance of the Exposition. These will occur at once to every mind; 
but more remarkable testimony is borne to the same effect by the 
many circulars issued and commissions appointed regulating this 
and investigating that, while M. Bardoux reigned at the Ministry of 
Fine Arts. M. Bardoux had, what he evidently enjoyed, plenty of 
business on his hands, a good deal of which he settled for the little 
while that his successors are likely to leave it alone, and some of 
which—for example, the knotty questions of the management of the 
Opéra and the rehabilitation of the Théatre-Lyrique—he left to the 
present holder of the office. But though the Ministry of Fine Arts 
has been no sinecure, nor free from its own special worries and 
anxieties, it has at least operated beyond the restless—we had 
almost said passionate—region of politics. All Frenchmen are proud 
of the artistic position of their country, and are ready to make any 
reasonable sacrifice on its behalf, The Minister of Fine Arts has, 
therefore, never to fear a hostile Chamber. He may be politically 
connected with the minority, or even the associate of a De Broglie, 
but in the Assembly the majority are at his beck and call, and 
ready to vote whatever may be required. Art knows no legislative 
obstructives in France. No Deputy or Senator blocks its road for the 
sake of worrying the Government; nor even when party spirit has 
risen to an inflammatory height is anybody foolish enough to try to 
make political capital out of the measures of the man who chances 
to hold the portfolio of Fine Arts, This is as it should be, and the 
day will prove a bad one for French progress when political loves 
and hates intrude into the serene region where all who admire that 
which is beautiful and refined now meet under the influence of a 
common feeling. Unhappily, there are indications that such a 
misfortune is not beyond the limits of the possible. 

Like the Government, the Municipality of Paris takes music under 
patronage. It also has subventions to bestow, and ‘‘ concours ” to 
encourage ; nay, it desires to take a more prominent part than here- 
tofore in the sustentation of the lyric theatres of the capital, 
and has lately been active on that line, particularly with regard 
to the revival of the Lyrique. We do not know how far the 
name of the present Prefect of the Seine, and the associations 
connected therewith, may have influenced the Municipality ; but 
it is singularly appropriate that the Civic Parliament should 
become energetic for music under the auspices of a Herold. 
The son of the composer of Marie, Le Pre aux Cleres, and Zampa 
is the administrative chief of Paris, and would show himself 
unworthy of his parentage if he did not seek to promote in every 
way the art which has made his name famous the world over. 
However this may be, there is the fact of municipal activity, and 
especially that which now particularly concerns us—the action taken 
by a commission appointed to consider the subject of the ‘‘ Concours 
Musical de la Ville de Paris.” The object of this institution, let us 
premise, is the encouragement of composers in the higher walks of 
their art, by offering a prize, now fixed at ten thousand francs, for 
the best work of the class described in the present year’s conditions 
as ‘a symphony with solos and choruses.” Into the rules by which 
the competition had been for some time carried on, a committee was, 
as we have intimated, asked to look, and it now appears that the 
attention of the members was chiefly given, first, to the fact that 
religious works, including oratorios, were encouraged, while the 
choice of subjects having ‘‘a character essentially practical,” in 
other words, having a bearing on the events of the day, was 
forbidden. Ordinary minds would have seen here the evidence of 
wisdom. Religion has been in all ages the mother of Art, but 
especially of Music, while it was a most obvious and necessary pre- 
caution to keep the sphere of art from contact with any of the ‘‘burn- 
ing questions” of the hour. The committee, however, appear to 
have had anything but ordinary minds, inasmuch as, through their 
reporter, M. Levrand, they advised the Municipality to reverse the 
action of their predecessors, ignore sacred music altogether, and allow 
composers to choose any subject they pleased, so long as it had no 
bearing upon sacred things. Had this remarkable counsel been un- 
attended by reasons for its adoption the world would have wondered, 
but not as it will wonder when the arguments actually advanced are 
known, M. Levrand might have based his opposition to the encourage- 
ment of sacred music on the ground that it belongs essentially 
to the Church, which possesses both the means and the will to 


take care of it. Had he done this, the vast majority of music- 
lovers, though regarding the step as ill-advised, would have 
recognized some sort of reason, and probably allowed the matter 
to pass in silence, 


But the committee saw an opportunity of 











airing ideas which, there is cause to fear, animate too many of 
the municipal counsellors of Paris. Therefore, speaking through 
M. Levrand, they said: ‘‘We think religious art has had its 
day. The incomparable grandeur it attained under Bach, Handel, 
and Haydn was owing to the fact that those men of genius knew 
how to express and convey human passions, even though they dealt 
with imaginary beings. The more human knowledge develops 
itself the more this art becomes incompatible, by reason of its subject, 
with the scientific spirit and free thought that mark our time. The 
Municipal Council of Paris cannot encourage it, and we propose, in 
consequence, to exclude religious music in all its forms.” More 
extraordinary to tell than are those extraordinary words to hear, the 
Civic Parliament adopted the recommendation of the Committee, and 
Article 3 of the code regulating the competition places out of court 
all works having a religious character, whether intended for purposes 
of worship or for concert-room performance, 

Our first feeling upon this matter is regret that the carefully 
guarded neutrality of music should have been violated, and a step taken 
towards making it a battle-ground of party conflict. The challenge 
of the municipality is not likely to fall on unheeding ears, and 
already French musical journalists have begun to use words which 
sound strangely in the once peaceful region of their labours, 
They have never until now been provoked to declare their attitude 
as regards political, social, or religious things, and that they are 
at present so moved is an ugly sign. But perhaps the most de- 
plorable feature of the case is that the representatives of a great and 
enlightened city oppose religious music on the ground of its incom- 
patibility with the scientific — and free thought of the age. 
Modern science, they contend, has undermined the foundations of 
religion, and free thought rejects its dogmas, therefore let us discard 
the art it has brought forth and nourished. Is this the boasted 
French logic? Since when has it been an edict that art may not 
ally itself to religion, or derive inspiration from themes other than 
those compatible with the latest discoveries and the newest ideas? 
From the earliest times men have respected the freedom of artistic 
minds. All that the centuries have accumulated of history and 
fable, of daring deed and poetic words, has been theirs unchallenged ; 
and if they have celebrated, in sculptured stone or on painted canvas, 
in burning verse or exalted strains, that which the scientific spirit 
and free thought of their time alike opposed, their glory and reward 
have been none the less. Granting now we are to change all this— 
that the musicians of the present and the future must, before adopting 
a subject, consult a Littré or a Huxley—is the Municipality of Paris 
prepared logically to carry out the theory? When the members of 
that body obtain—if ever—the control of a lyric theatre, will they cut 
away from the operas presented all that is ‘‘incompatible with the 
scientific spirit and free thought of our age?’ May the final act of 
La Favorita never be performed? May Mephistopheles never taunt 
Marguerite to the sound of holy hymns? Is Marcel never to sing 
his choral in Les Huguenots? Must Moise and Polyeucte be sup- 
pressed, and Le Prophete be shorn of its coronation service? Clearly 
this must happen, when it is determined that ‘“‘religious art has had 
its day.” We have, however, mentioned by no means the sum of 
consequences. Christianity is not the only religion, and with 
Christian music must go all that by which composers have illustrated 
heathen rites. Nor is music the only art, and, to be consistent, the 
Municipality of Paris should at once withdraw its countenance from 
every artistic manifestation of religious things. Have they in their 
Halls a ‘‘ Madonna” or an ‘‘ Apollo”? Let it be sold and replaced 
by, say, a representation of the Hétel de Ville, as it appeared after 
May, 1871. We will not further press the action of the Munici- 
pality to its legitimate conclusion, since, happily, to do is to picture 
a condition of things that cannot possibly arise. The Municipality 
is, no doubt, powerful within its own sphere, and may deprive 
religious art of a modicum of encouragement while bringing it into 
contempt among those whose opinions the members both represent 
and guide. But the foundation of religious art lies deeper than the 
mattocks and spades wielded even by revolutionary zeal can reach. 
Those who would assail it with success must change human nature ; 
and that task, we fancy, is beyond the means of M. Levrand and 
his colleagues. Until the end of time, as from the beginning even 
until now, men will find in the religious instinct the strongest incen- 
tive to artistic production. By it the sculptor and the architect of 
ancient Greece were moved to labours at the result of which the 
world never ceases to wonder. Under its influence Michael Angelo 
built and Raphael painted, Milton sang and Handel composed ; and 
though, as the ages roll on, Christianity may disappear, there will 
still be Michael Angelos and Raphaels, Miltons and Handels, to 
— the eternity of the power that animated their predecessors. — 








M. Antoine de Kontski is engaged for several concerts at Monaco, 
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HENRY IRVING. 
(From ‘‘ The Theatre.” ) 


The most popular tragedian of our time lives in a busy West-end 
thoroughfare, within easy distance of club-land. His favourite 
room, however, is so near the top of the house that the roar of the 
traffic is almost lost. You at once feel that to give a full description 
of this room and its contents more than one visit is needed. The 
light of day, subdued by stained-glass windows, reveals a scene of 
confusion at which a lover of order would hold up his hands in con- 
sternation, but which is not without a certain charm of its own. 
The open piano, the chairs, the tables, the sofa, and other furniture 
appear to have been een through the roof by chance; volumes 
from the many bookshelves and racks about the room lie on the 
floor ; a tiger-skin rug has been thrown carelessly on one side, and 
boxes of cigars are to be seen in close proximity to old china, the 
most dignified of antique chairs, and portfolios of rare engravings. 
Then, as though to show that histrionic distinction is not without 
its drawbacks, several MSS. and letters lie on a table near—not in 
—the centre of the room. The books are indicative of a healthy 
and catholic taste. There are disquisitions on art in all its forms, 
histories of nations and of costume, old and recent editions of 
Shakspere and of other dramatists, works of criticism, books of 
reference, biographies and poems. Some of the pictures on the 
delicately-coloured walls have a peculiar value; this portrait of 
Signor Rossi was sent by himself to ‘‘l’amico Irving,” and that little 
picture of Othello in armour was drawn by Mr Tenniel in order to 
show how the Moor should appear in the second act. The well- 
known portrait of Charles Dickean in his later years is also before 
you. ere are also a bust of Sir John Herschel, medallions of 
Charles Young and Emile Devrient, and what not. From the 
mantelpiece, which is richly decorated, a Louis Quinze clock makes 
itself heard. In this room, unless rumour is incorrect, Mr Irving 
sits until the small hours of the morning, sometimes in conversation 
over a cigar with a friend, but more frequently, we suspect, to think 
out a part or invent the leaannaiiile dota by which the concep- 
tion he has formed of it may be realized. 

In the words of a scholarly critic, Mr Irving is the most imagina- 
tive actor of our time, and it is to the operation of this faculty, 
joined to a rare mastery of the resources of histrionic art, that we 
must refer the thoroughness of his work, the fascination which even 
repulsive characters acquire in his hands, the breadth and vividness 
of his acting, and the peculiar influence he exercises upon an audience 
from almost the moment of his appearance on the scene, His 
mental vision goes beyond mere externals, penetrates far beneath 
the surface. He not only lays bare the chief springs of action in a 
character; the undercurrents of unspoken and impalpable ee 
are clearly indicated. In doing this, of course, he is materially aided 
by his acquirements as an actor, which include the results of careful 
observation. His action, the movements of his face, the tones of his 
voice, and his dress and by-play are at once remarkable in themselves 
and nicely adapted to the end he has in view. The art of the actor, 
however, is but seldom visible, and the impersonations which must 
have involved the deepest study are those which are the most suc- 
cessful in producing the effect of spontaneity. That his powers extend 
over a be field there can be no doubt. In the expression of irony 
or pathos, sarcasm or tenderness, anguish or passion, grim humour 
.or austere severity, he is equally at home. For good proofs of his 
versatility you have only to contrast the scenes with Ophelia and 
the Queen in Hamlet with the last scene in the Lyons Mail ; the 
quiet dignity and pathos of his Charles I. with the sardonic humour 
and terrible vindictiveness of his Louis XI., his murder scene in 
Macbeth with the grasp of high comedy which distinguishes his 
Richard IfI. The whole -force of his mind, in fact, is evidently 
thrown into all he does, His acting, however, is not without draw- 
backs. In scenes of high passion or excitement he loses command 
over his voice, and consequently many of his words are lost. Again, 
the individuality of his impersonations is lessened by peculiarities of 
intonation and gesture and deportment ; but on this point it is only 
fair to say that a great actor without strongly marked mannerisms 
has not yet existed, and probably never will exist. Be that as it 
may, Mr Irving’s ie are insignificant when taken in con- 
junction with his merits. The word ‘‘genius” is too often mis- 
applied to persons endowed with rare talents; but it may be affirmed 
without hesitation that genius of a high order belongs to the subject 
of this hasty sketch. 

_ Mr Irving, according to a recently-published memoir, was placed 
in his twelfth year at a school near Lombard Street, and soon dis- 
played considerable interest in everything dramatic, particularly in 
the recitals given at Christmas. Mr Creswick being present at a 
rehearsal, taught young Irving how to grasp a dagger. In his 
fifteenth year the boy entered the office of an East India merchant, 








But his heart was not in his work, and he joined a number of young 
men who met to get up dramatic entertainments. The applause he 
won determined him to seek fame and fortune on the stage, and 
after a probation of ten years he gained a footing in London. 


——— (1) ---— 


THE SORCERER AT BOSTON (U.S.) 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s Sorcerer was presented at the Gaiety 
Theatre, for the first time in this city, on Thursday evening. It 
proved to be a work of greater musical merit than Pinafore, and 
although its performance fell far short of what it should have been, 
in many respects, yet it served to give an idea of the excellence of 
the work. e plot is delightfully humorous ; the text is rich with 
clever lines in Gilbert’s best vein, while the music is melodious and 
striking. Among the gems of the opera are ‘‘ When he is here ;” 
‘* Time was when love ;” ‘‘ Aline’s waltz song ;” ‘‘ My name is John 
Wellington Wells ;” and these as well as some of the others are 
destined to great popularity. Miss Adah Richmond as Aline sang 
and acted fairly, but did not seem to be as familiar with the music 
as she should have been. Miss Jeanie Winstone as Constance 
evidently had a correct conception of the character and sang very 
well, especially the waltz song. Mr Hamilton gave the best 
impersonation in the piece, singing and acting like a true artist. 
The Sorcerer needs good artists to interpret its many beauties, and if 
well sung it cannot fail to be nearly if not quite as popular as 
Pinafore. Now that light comic operas are “all the rage” The 
Sorcerer can confidently be recommended as a bright and clexn work 
for presentation by musical societies.—Boston Musical Recot 


—Q———— 


MUSIC BY POST. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 


Srr,—Now that the book-post arrangements are under revision, 
permit me to ask attention to the allowing of MS. for the press to be 
sent per book-post as before the recent restrictions now suspended, 
I have been in the practice of sending manuscript music by book- 
post. Expecting lately the accustomed proof to follow, I learned to 
my annoyance that the ‘“‘copy” had not been received by the 
printer. To quote the words of the song, it ‘‘had gone from my 
gaze like a beautiful dream, and I sought it in vain,” till I found it 
lying as a species of contraband article at the Dead Leiter Office. 
Much as music has progressed, I think Her Majesty's Postmaster- 
General need not fear that we poor musicians + Il he able t take 
advantage of the book-post in w ing lette:s by our note, even 
through the letter-note system. T, CRAMPTON, 

Grove Park, Chiswick, April 21, 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T, Rest. 

Tuurspay Eventne, Apri 24thi— 
Overture to the Operetta, Romance H. Leslie, | 
Chorus—* Come, gentle Spring”... ies ais Haydn. 
Allegro Cantabile from the Fifth Organ Symphony C. M, Widor, 
Prelude and Fugue with Chorale (E minor) Mendelssohn, 
Romance sans Paroles sie sie C. Gounod, 
Marcia Eroica and Finale... =e “ve cow Wa da cee 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 26th:— 
March in A minor,—(Art of Organ-Playing. Vol. 2. 

No, 206.) ap oi nee ae oa as WFR 
Andante con Moto,—(Collection of Organ Pieces, No.1.) H. Smart. | 
Toccata in F.—From the Fifth Organ Symphony C..M Widor. 
Prelude and Fugue (E major) ... aaa Ee: Bach. 
Pastorale (G major) as eas haa E, Silas, 
Overture,—Camacho’s Marriage Mendelssohn. 














Bertin.—During the last rehearsal of M. Anton Rubinstein’s 
Feramors at the Royal Operahouse, Mdme Mallinger, as our readers 
may recollect, refused to sing certain difficult solos in a concerte: 
piece, Mdlle Bettaque, a member of the chorus, offered to do what 
the prima donna would not. She triumphantly carried out her 
offer, and extricated both composer and management from an em- 
barassin sition. To mark his grateful sense of the servico 
rendered, the Intendant-General, Herr von Hiilsen, has rewarded the 
obliging and clever young lady by assigning to her the part of Agatha 
in Der Freischiitz, in which she has given great satisfaction, ‘’Tis 
an ill wind!” 
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MR CHARLES HALLE'S 


Pianoforte Recitals. 


M? CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that his NINETEENTH SERIES OF PIANOFORTH REOITALS 
will take place, in 8 JamzEs’s Hatt, on the following Afternoons :— 

Fatpay, May 9, 1879. | Fripay, May 30, 1879. | Fripay, June 20, 1879. 

Brrpay, May 16, 1879. | Fatpay, June 6, 1879. | Faipay, June 27, 1879. 

Frrpay, May 23, 1879. | Frrpay, Jung 13, 1879. 

The programmes will in consist of Concerted Music and Pianoforte Solos, 
one novelty at least being introduced at every concert, and the co-operation has 
been secured of Mdme Norman-Néruda (first violin), Herr L. Ries (second violin), 
Herr L. Straus (viola), Herr Franz Néruda (violoncello), and other eminent artists. 

Each Recital will occupy two hours in performance, commencing at Three 
o'clock and ending at Five p.m, The customary Analytical Notices will accom- 
pany the programmes. 


Dhe Musical Worly, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1879. 














HE title of the song was “ Ketshwayo at 

Itshowi.” Merv, for all Sir Ewart knows, 

though a strategical position, may be little 

more than a collection of rat-houses. How 

would Xerxes have speculated? And yet Sir 

Ewart, not only a tree-fellow, but like our 

future ocean-ruler, a player upon fiddles, hal- 

looing of anthems, like Sir John, is self-contained. 

Sir John, coming into the world at three o’clock 

of an afternoon, immediately sent for Timotheus, 

whose mother, knowing he was out, after the 

manner of a faithful romi, gave an equivocal answer to all 

inquiries. Sir Ewart, on the contrary—singing like Dallwally 

the Dauntless, Count Wittikind’s son, and casting anchor at 

discretion, anywhere and everywhere—maintains that the 
proper reading is as under :— 


rae. - a 

ff -te Be SET ae 
Qe ee ee oo 
ry) te 
Kennst du das Land? 


instead of as under :— 


pom 4 
al ey, I 


O*ar= t= Safat 


Kennst du _ das Land? 























or as under :— 


SS SiS 


Kennst du das Land? 











ANS 
e 





of a6 under :-— 
wt 


ear SE == 
i417 ee ee 
Kennst du das Land? 

As quasi-corollary, the subjoined from Vienna (Neue freie 
Presse) should be read with searching scrupulosity :— 

“Tn the last Philharmonic Concert, also, Liszt was an object of 
the liveliest interést ; Mad. Pauline Lucca sang—evidently out of 
compliment to him—two of his songs: ‘ Mignon’ and ‘ Loreley.’ 
Of all his compositions, his songs, numbering some half-hundred, 
are those least known to the world. The most widely circulated 
and popular of them is certainly ‘Es muss ein Wunderbares 
sein,’ one of the few in which a tenderly consistent sentiment is 
nowhere violently wrenched and which can be heartily enjoyed. All 
Liszt's songs, however, areinteresting, as thepeculiar andthoroughly 
individual utterances of a gifted man, though he certainly behaves 
in an exceedingly high and mighty manner with regard to the 
poetry, Liszt is fond of forcing on the simplest lyrical effusions 

















e 





an unexpected and highly dramatic conception, for which no 
modulation is too bold, no rhythmical change too abrupt, no har- 
monic spice too strong. His setting of Githe’s ‘ Wer nie sein 
Brod mit Thranen ass’ is the prototype of this tendency: he will 
not have the words ‘ der kennt euch nicht’ sung, but spoken prano, 
and then the entire passage, ‘der kennt euch nicht, ihr himm- 
lischen Miachte!’ given forth with great force in lofty operatic 
style. In addition to these big miracles, there are, likewise, 
concealed, as it were, between the lines of notes, lesser psycho- 
logical riddles, which the singer must discover and unravel. The 
most simple songs, such as ‘ F'reudvoll und leidvoll,’ and ‘ Der 
Konig von Thule,’ become thus, when set by Liszt, exceedingly 
delicate problems. Mad. Pauline Lucca made probably the best 
possible selection for a public performance. The two songs 
* Mignon’ and ‘ Loreley,’ which have been treated in so theatrical 
a fashion, possess, in the rich orchestral accompaniment, a kind of 
material certificate of merit, or, at any rate, highly effective 
illustration. Apart from certain eccentricities of accompaniment 
and declamation (‘Kennst nu das Land, wo pie Orangen 
bliih’n?’) ‘Mignon’ belongs to Liszt’s happiest efforts; a 
nervously delicate sentiment thrills through the melody, the 
burden of which has in it, by the way, something of the sweet 
fragrance of the orange-blossom. Liszt goes much farther towards 
dramatizing poetry in the case of Heine’s ‘ Loreley.’ This he 
expands into a short opera, in which the words: ‘Das hat mit 
ihrem Singen die Loreley gethan,’ repeated times out of number, 
form, as it were, an independent last act. Mad. Lucca proved 
herself in these two a mistress of delivery, singing with 
expression and delicacy while bravely avoiding all temptations to 
exaggerate. The gifted lady possesses something in common 
with Liszt: a strong touch of genial individuality, lending interest 
to all she does,” 

The fine-flower tendency of this, its insinuating yet hurtful 
centipedal touches, its cunningly put out antenne, to itch 
rather than scratch, its—but never mind. Whatever Edouard 
Hanslick writes must be accepted cum grano; in the sub-sub- 
joined, however, despite certain phrases more or lesscaressingly 
incisive, we perceive dim flashes of the oracular lightning, to be 
speedily followed up by menacing peals of the oracular 
thunder :— 

“ At Hellmesberger’s last Quartet Soirée, during the performance 
of Schubert's Trio in E flat major, Liszt chanced to come un- 
noticed into the room. He remained quietly in the back-ground 
till the end of the piece, when, passing along the rows of auditors, 
he proceeded to his seat in the ‘Circle.’ Everyone’s attention, 
considerably shaken during Schubert's finale, was now directed 
exclusively, and with such excited feeling, to the famous visitor, 
that the whole audience, as if at a given signal, began to applaud, 
and continued to do so till Liszt came forward and bowed his 
thanks, It was a charming and never-to-be-forgotten moment. 
We do not know another case in which an artist, entering a 
concert-room neither as composer nor performer, but simply as 
one of themselves, would be loudly and unanimously greeted by 
an entire audience. If Bismarck and Gambetta, Richard Wagner 
and Verdi, the youngest and most beautiful prima donna and the 
oldest virtuoso, were to appear now-a-days at a concert or in a 
theatre, they would not obtain such a reception. No one in all 
Europe would, save only Liszt. The desire, flashing instinctively 
through the majority of the assembly, to welcome him, ran, as it 
were, in an electric circuit, until it burst forth loudly and almost 
simultaneously in every part of the room—a kindly, amiable 
trait, which truly fear Mt i to the credit of our public as much 
as it honoured him who was its object. This general sympathy, 
intended not merely for the artist but for the man as well, is 
manifested everywhere when Liszt is concerned. What a magic 
charm surrounds him even in his old age! If he conducts one 
of his own compositions, not only are the discordant sounds of oppo- 
sition silenced—as a well educated audience knows how to silence 
them—(good !)—but opposition itself, the inward dislike of many 
— for Liszt’s productions, is hushed and still when the old fiery 

ead is seen and the countenance, full of intellect and kindness, 
looks at them and Liszt’s music speaks to us, as it were, from his 
own lips. Yesterday’s performance of the Gran Festival Mass, 
in the large room of the Musical Association, afforded the latest 
corroboration of this striking phenomenon.” 
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Thus far again cwn grano salis. In what follows we 
can perceive the griff of a tiger, the ears, tusks, hoofs, trunk, 
and tail of an elephant, the insidious hug of a constrictor :— 

“ The Festival Mass, Liszt’s greatest work, was, as we know, first 

given here in March, 1858. That, during one-and-twenty years, 
none of our musical authorities, sacred or secular, should have 
thought of repeating it, proyes how little the want of it was felt 
in Vienna (mark.) Even now we doubt whether the public would 
manifest any decided interest in it except for the attractive in- 
fluence of Liszt personally. The Society of the Friends of Music 
wisely secured this talisman, which failed as little as on 
previous occasions. It struck me that the Gran Mass was 
yesterday followed more attentively and more warmly re- 
ceived than twenty-one years ago. Was this so because the 
intervening period had rendered us musically cleverer, or the 
celebrated Abbate more venerable? Both the one and the other 
fact may have had something to do with the result, to say nothing 
of a third factor: the immeasurably superior performance. As 
regards myself, I am sorry to confess that the impression produced 
by the Mass was not different to the impression it made 
on me twenty years ago, though I honestly endeavoured to be 
pleased. The work may have lost a few thorns, but it has put 
forth no fresh roses. In the last twenty years we have gone 
through and suffered much musically ; much of what is unusually 
formless, violent, and inharmonious no longer exerts on us the 
irritating, anger-provoking power it once did. The Gran Mass 
has, after the lapse of twenty years, found us more patient, but it 
has not rendered us happier. Let us contemplate this specimen of 
sacred composition from whichever of its two sides—the ecclesias- 
tical or the musical, we will—though it offers us emotion it does 
not satisfy us. Not for one moment do we doubt the composer's 
piety and religious feeling, but, for our part, we can discover no 
trace of ecstatic peace or of the salutary power of prayer in music 
which stirs up the whole confused mass of human passions—a drama 
of earthly restlessness and anguish. Interesting for numerous 
clever touches and a searching musical exegesis, imposing from 
its earnestness and the grandeur of its intentions, and, finally, 
remarkable as the production of a phenomenally organized man 
of genius, the Gran Mass is, after all, a thoroughly dull, 
unhealthy, and strained work, in which the struggle for 
religious expression and the irrepressible hankering after forced 
theatrical effect are constantly competing for the mastery. Like 
Mahomet’s coffin, Liszt’s Festival Mass floats without a home 
between heaven and earth, The performance was something 
remarkable as a spectacle—for the first thought of the public was 
to see. On a raised conductor's platform appeared Liszt, in an 
abbé’s long black frock, from the upper buttonholes of which 
hung a long heavy cluster of miniature orders, a regular bunch of 
Malaga grapes, with little crosses instead of fruit. Numerous 
garlands of flowers and wreaths of laurels, suspended and laid 
around the desk, formed a kind of small thicket, from amid the 
dark green of which Liszt's imposing white head stood out with 
great effect. Liszt conducted, if the term can be applied to some 
slight suggestive motions of the hands. ‘The conductor should 
be the pilot and not a man at an oar,’ is a well-known saying of 
his. When the pilot is lucky enough to have working at his 
side two such oarsmen as Hellmesberger and Kremser, it does not 
of a truth much matter if he sometimes sticks his hands in 
his pockets, Herr Kremser, who had most carefully prepared the 
whole performance, directed with the conducting-stick, while Herr 
Hellmesberger did the same with the fiddle-stick; above both 
floated, as it were, quite generally, Franz Liszt, like some holy 
spirit (!) When, from time to time, he stretched out his hand over 
the singers and the musicians, he seemed to be giving his blessing 
rather than conducting. But whatever he does is becoming, dis- 
tinguished, and significant, exerting, on young and old, the well- 
known spell it has exerted for half a century. Nor was this spell 
without its influence upon the solo singers: Mad. Caroline Gom- 
pertz-Dettelheim, Mad. Bertha Kauser, Herren Walter, Bignio, 
and Rokitansky, sang their difficult parts with truly apostolic 
devotion to the task.” 

He that hath ears to hear let him see. 
to see let him hear, 


TimocLEs.—Are you so angry with the gods that you don’t hear 
Jove's thunder ? oe i 


He that hath eyes 





Damus.—Beg pardon, I hear thunder as well as you; but whether 
Jove’s thunder, is doubtful. ~ 
So far, Lucan. The question lies in a whiperack. 


The title of the song was “ Ketshwayo at Itshowi, &¢.”— 

Da capo. 
a 
MINNIE HAUK, LOOK TO YOUR LAURELS! 

So Pauline Lucca has been playing Carmen to the Viennese 
with a success we can easily understand. Read what Edouard 
Hanslick says of her, in the Neue frete Presse :— 

“ Her present engagement at the Imperial Operahouse has for 
weeks been the great attraction there. With Carmen she has 
enriched her dramatic gallery, already so valuable, by another 
cabinet specimen—a figure full of robust life and truthfulness. 
To the most pitiless realism in her whole conception of the 
wild, heartless, and yet fascinating creature, she knows how to 
unite at the proper moment the most affecting tragic accents. 
The scene where she consults the cards in the third act, and her 
last meeting with José in the fourth, are among her happiest 
dramatic efforts.” 

It would be a grand coup if Mr Ernest Gye could lure back his 
lost Pauline, and by an arrangement with Mr Mapleson, who has 
entrapped Minnie and put her in a cage, give Georges Bizet’s 
opera, now with the Hauk as Carmen and the Lucea as Don José, 
now with the Lucca as Carmen and the Hauk as Don José. It 
would, as the Ménestrel expresses it, “faire courir tout Londres.” 
Why not? There has only been one French opera since Faust, 
and that is Carmen. Otto Beard, 

——()— — 
ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 

The above well-known musician died on the 9th inst. in Leipsic 
where he was Musical Director of the University and Cantor at 
St Thomas's, He first saw the light at Grossschinau, near Zittau, 
on the 24th October, 1808. He received his earliest instruction 
from his father, an excellent national schoolmaster. He then 
went to the Gymnasium in Zittau, and by entering the church 
choir attached to that institution, found means of developing his 
musical talent and obtaining recognition for it. His pro was 
so rapid that he soon essayed motets and other compositions, and, 
as conductor of the Gymnasium Choral Society, became distin- 
guished for the way he conducted both sacred and secular music. 
It was in Leipsic, however, under Weinlich, then Cantor at 
St. Thomas’s, that he really commenced studying the scientific 
branches of his art. During this period he founded and managed 
the so-called Zittau Vocal Association. He was subsequently, 
on the death of Pohlenz, a most meritorious musician, made con- 
ductor of the Singacademie, retaining the post down to 1847. 
Appointed teacher in the Royal Conservatory, not long after its 
foundation, he accepted in 1851 the place of organist at St Peter's, 
changing it for a similar place at the New Church in 1862, and 
shortly afterwards at St Nicholas’s. On the death, in 1868, of 
the great theorist, Moritz Hauptmann, Richter was nominated his 
successor as Cantor at St Thomas's. Of his compositions, so 
highly esteemed for their elevating tendencies, beautiful form, 
and fruitful invention, the following are to be especially men- 
tioned :—Psalms for Chorus and Orchestra, Motets, two Masses, a 
Stabat Mater, Songs for Mixed Chorus, Chamber Music (Stringed 
Quartets and Sonatas), Pieces for the Organ, and Pieces for the 
Piano. Among his theoretical works his Treatise on Harmony enjoys 
a world-wide renown, nor are his Treatise on Fugue and his 
Treatise on Counterpoint less celebrated. At the Conservatory 
Festival in 1868, the Government conferred upon Ernst Richter 
the title of Professor, and the most gratifying marks of 
and esteem poured in on him from all sides when, on the 24th 
October, 1878, he attained his seventieth birthday. The average 
term during which each of the nine Cantors from 1723 held office is 
17 years, but for Richter it was only 11. Bach himself retained 
it for 27; Doles, for actually 34; Hauptmann, for 26; and Weinlich, 
for 19, Comparatively short, however, as it was, Richter’s tenure 
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of office will always be honourably remembered in the annals of 
musical art and the records of musical schools. The Deceased 
was buried on Good Friday, amid marks of universal regret, 


-_—— o0-— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
that “the Abbate Franz Liszt arrived in this city on the 19th inst., 
to be present at the performance, by the Ruhl’ scher Verein, of his 
oratorio, Christus, which had been advertised for the 21st and duly 
came off on that date. Liszt put up at the Hotel de Russie, where 
Pio Nono would have lodged had he been journeying that way.” 
Another correspondent informs us that Herr Goldschmidt, com- 
poser of the Sieben Todsiinden (The “Seven Deadly Sins”) has also 
come to Frankfort “and taken apartments at the same house.” 
This merely shows that Liszt and Goldschmidt know what good 
living, as well as what good music signifies, The establishment 
conducted by the brothers Drexel means polite attention from 
masters and servants, comfort in every sense of the word, and 

_ genuine, unaffected hospitality, such as betits indeed the model 
hotel of Germany. 





Sia. BarTOLOMEO MERELLI, formerly one of the most celebrated 
theatrical managers in Italy, died on the 3rd inst., at Milan, aged 
86. He was father of the present well known impresario, 
Eugenio Merelli. 





Up to within a short period, no instance was probably ever 
known of a negro’s serving as volunteer in the German army. 
For some years a negro, native of St Thomas, has been at school 
in Hamburg. His name is Petersen, and he gave evidence at an 
early age of musical talent. He recently requested to be received 
into the band of the Hanseatic Regiment, No 76, and his request 
has been granted, subject to approval by the Commander-in-chief. 





Iv an article about the last Crystal Palace Concert, the intel- 
ligent and well informed musical critic of the Daily News thus 
describes the impression produced in his mind by a re-hearing of 
the orchestral symphony to which Herr Anton Rubinstein has 
given the name of “ Ocean” :— 

* * * “Sits repetition leaves again the impression of its being one of the 
least eccentric of its composer's most ambitious works.” 

This is high compliment, deliberately paid by one who meditates 
before putting pen to paper. It were well if the fierce Moldavian 
virtuoso took it seriously into consideration. 

a | 
CONCERTS VARIOUS, 

SacreD Harmonic Socrery.—The final concert of the season was 
to be given last night at Exeter Hall, with Handel’s Jsrael in Egypt, 
under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. The principal vocalists 
announced were Misses Annie Marriott and Jessie Jones, Mdme 
Patey, Messrs Edward Lloyd, H. Cross, and Herr Henschel. 

BirKBECK InstrruT1IoN.—The second of Mr Stedman’s “‘ Saturday 
Concerts of Popular Music ” (on the 19th inst)., began with Bishop’s 
Fe Chorus,” in which the fresh voices and excellent training 
of the choir-boys were exhibited to signal advantage. Among other 
pieces calling for particular notice was ‘‘ Bell raggio”’ (Semiramide), 
sung by Miss Annie Sinclair, and Macfarren’s ‘‘The beating of my 
own heart,” by the same clever lady ; Ascher’s ever popular ‘‘ Alice, 
where art thou?” by Mr Stedman; Mr Cellier’s ‘‘ There once was a 
time my darling,” an expressive ballad expressively rendered by 
Mr Abercrombie ; Dr Suilivan’s ‘*Let me dream again,” by Miss 
Julia Warwick; and Mr Cowen’s ‘‘Let me dream again,” by 
Mdme Arabella Smythe. The instrumental pieces were Ascher’s 
Idyll, L’ Amour du passé, brilliantly played by Miss Nina Brunel, 
a young pianist who gave with no less effect two pieces by Tito 
Mattei. A solo for violoncello (Piatti’s Nocturne) was too well 
given by Mr E. Woolhouse to be ed over without a word 
of recognition. The concert afforded general satisfaction. 

Mob.ie Vicror1IA DE BuNsEN’s matinée, held at the residence of 
Major Carpenter, Ashley Place, was, as usual, fashionably attended. 
The singers were Mdmes Alice Fairman and Edna Hall, Mdlle 
Victoria de Bunsen, Signors Urio, Vergara, Fogelberg, Frederic 
Penna, Trelawney Cobham, and Drummond. ‘The pianists were 
Mdlle Felicia de Bunsen, Miss Bessie Richards, a Signor Tito 
Mattei. Herr Schuberth was violoncellist. Mdlle de Bunsen, a 
favoured visitor in aristocratic circles, was warmly applauded for 
the piquant and charming manner in which she gave some of her 





own national Swedish airs. She also contributed ‘‘ Nobil Signor,” 
from Les Huguenots, and took part in the quartet, ‘‘ Bella figlia,” 
from Rigoletto. Messrs Lindsay Sloper, Romini, and Romano 
accompanied the singers, 

— 0——_ 


PROVINCIAL. 


BriGHTon.—At last Saturday afternoon’s concert in the Aquarium, 
Mdme Campobello-Sinico made her first appearance since returning 
from America, and was warmly greeted by an appreciative audience, 
who thoroughly appreciated her talent. Mons. Logé, the pianist, 
played one of Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodies” and Chopin’s ‘‘ Grande Polo- 
naise,” showing executive power and artistic finish in both. At the 
conclusion of the Polonaise he was “‘re-called.” The band, under 
the direction of Mr Reyloff, began with a spirited performance of 
Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas. At the concert to-day aselec- 
tion from Flotow’s Ombre is to be given, with Misses José Sherring- 
ton and Heléne Arnim, Messrs Bernard Lane and Walter Bolton, as 
vocalists. 

Marpstone.—Mr Francis Howell’s cantata, The Song of the 
Months, was given, under the composer’s direction, on Friday 
evening, April 18, at the Concert Hall. The music is pleasing and 
effective throughout, and the words, by Miss S. P. Howell, are 
worthy its companionship. The singers were Miss Ellen Horne, 
Messrs Morriss, Crowe, and Pearson. The Rev. T. Constable also 
assisted, and Mr Sidney H. French presided at the pianoforte. 

OrrorpD.—On Thursday evening there was a concert in the 
National School-room, Otford, on behalf of the organ fund collect- 
ing for the parish church, and on Tuesday another for that of the 
Barming Heath Asylum. 

PiymoutH.—The Vocal Association, under the conductorship of 
Mr F. N. Lohr, brought their twelfth season to an end on Wednes- 
day evening, April 16, with Jsrael in Egypt. The singers were Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Helen D’Alton, and Mr H. Guy. Mr Pardew 
led the band, and Mr A. Faull presided at the organ. The per- 
formance was a complete success. This was the fifty-second concert 
given since the institution of the association in 1868. 

Souruport.—Mdme Alice Barth and operatic company brought 
their engagement at the Pavilion Theatre to a close on Saturday 
night, April 19. The class of entertainment provided and the 
artists engaged are new to the town, and its simplicity is such as to 
render it suitable to a place like Southport, in holiday times, when 
filled by visitors of all classes. The audience on Monday was 
exceptionally large, and on Saturday there was a more than satis- 
factory attendance. As on the preceding evenings, the programme 
comprised two pieces—Virginia Gabriel’s Widows Bewitched and 
Offenbach’s Forty Winks. The audience gave hearty expression to 
their approval of the singing, and the humorous situations were 
keenly enjoyed. It was altogether a success on which Mdme Barth 
may be felicitated. 








Map. Apgtrna Parttt will arrive in London next week, and make 
her rentrée on Tuesday, May 6th. : 

Ws are glad to find that Mdlle Zaré Thalberg is to re-appear as 
Elvira, in the Ernani of Hugo-Verdi, on Tuesday next. 

Govunon’s opera, Polyeucte, was performed at Antwerp on 
Friday last, the 18th inst., with immense success. M. Gounod 
conducted the performance. 

Miss Minnie Havx, who arrived in London on Tuesday, makes 
her first appearance to-night, at the re-opening of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, as Carmen, the part which she created among us, and in 
the delineation of which she has yet to find an equal. 

Tue second performance of Faust e Marghuerita, on Thursday 
evening, was as brilliant a success for Mdlle Turolla as the first. 
The Prince of Wales, the Duchess of Edinburgh, and other 
distinguished personages, were among the audience. More in 
our next. 

Mpme ta Baronne pe Caters LaBiacue, daughter of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Neapolitan basso, has arrived in London 
with the purpose of giving and singing at concerts. The vocal 
talent of this lady, who, it need hardly be said, comes from a 
good stock, is widely known and esteemed on the continent. 

Mr Joun Boosey, amateurs will rejoice to know, has an- 
nounced four extra “Morning Ballad Concerts” at St James's 
Hall. Among the pieces unanimously admired at the recent 
series of “London Ballad Concerts,” may especially be noted 
Dr Arthur Sullivan’s “ St Agnes Eve,” which will again be given 
by Mdme Antoinette Sterling, the obbiigato harp accompaniment 
being entrusted to Miss Marion Beard, a very promising pupil 
of Mr Oberthiir’s. 
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ANOTHER “J. J.”? 

In one of his recent contributions to the Vienna Neue freie 
Presse, Dr Hanslick gives a description of the performances of a 
new boy-phenomenon on the violin, the subjoined translation of 
which will doubtless interest many of our readers :— 

“In the person of Maurice Dengremont, a violinist of twelve 
years old, from Rio Janeiro, we made the acquaintance of a re- 
markable character. The pardonable feeling of prepossession 
with which we looked forward to this most recent childish phe- 
nomenon vanished after his first solo and speedily made way for 
sincere and delighted admiration. At the last concert in the 
Imperial Operahouse, for the Pension Fund, young Dengremont 
first played Mendelssohn’s Concerto—a judicious choice, because 
it enabled him to exhibit, in addition to his remarkable manual 
dexterity, the nobler qualities of song-like execution, musical 
feeling, and profound intelligence. The second number, Vieux- 
temps’ well-known Fantaisie-Caprice, was not quite on the same 
level; this requires to be played not only agreeably, but, to bring 
out all its effect, with a delicate coquettishness, which, thank 
Heaven, is not yet within the reach of the boy of twelve. In the 
pathetic introductory movement we were struck, too, by the ‘ tre- 
molo’ emission of sound, once so popular, which now belongs to 
fashions that are obsolete, and of which the youthful artist should 
gradually get rid. His most marvellous effort is in a composition 
by his master, Léonard—EZrinnerung an Haydn (Variations on 
the Austrian national hymn), wherein he excelled, when playing 
with other instruments, in the most rapid passages and arpeggios, 
but especially in a ‘ pizzicato’ variation. It is almost inexplicable 
how the tiny hand of a mere child can execute such a continuous 
and long ‘ pizzicato.’ After this the approbation of the public rose 
to enthusiasm. The little violinist’s greatest and most important 
excellence is the absolute pureness of his intonation even in the 
most difficult passages, leaps, and double-stopping. In this 
particular he puts to the blush many a virtuoso of high repute. 
He plays everything, moreover, by heart, as likewise with perfect 
confidence and that childlike earnest simplicity so agreeable in 
virtuosos of his age. He has come from a short triumphal pro- 
gress through Germany and greater triumphs are awaiting him. 
We entertain in our heart for this highly gifted boy only one 
wish, to which we will here emphatically and very frankly give 
utterance; it is that, by excessive financial advantage being taken 
of it on fatiguing tours, his talent may not be arrested in its free 
development and consequently his future, perhaps, jeopardised. 

“Ep. Hans.ick.” 

Are we to expect another edition of the incomparable “ J. J.” of 

1844? If so, let us hope he may walk in the same legitimate 
artistic path as his illustrious precursor.—D., J). 


—() —— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Although the theatrical season finished at the end of March, 

the doors of the Salle Monsigny are sometimes thrown open 
during the dull season. On Saturday M. Talbot, “Societaire de 
la Comédie-Francaise,” with a troupe of artists from Paris, gave 
Moliére’s L’Avare, André Chenier, a tableau historique by Jules 
Barbier, and a short comedy, Chez l’avocat, by Paul Ferrier. The 
comedy was amusing. The tableau, taking for date 1790, 1792, 
and 1794, and introducing episodes in family life during that stir- 
ring period, found sympathy. Moliére’s piece, admirably put on 
the stage, and acted by, perhaps, the best starring company we 
have had for a long time here, elicited merited applause. M. 
Talbot, a host in himself, played Harpagon with genuine 
humour, but in the last two scenes over-acted the part. Anselme, 
Cleante, and Valére were represented by MM. Contrestin, Laverne, 
and Dornan, while Mdmes Dalbrey Gérald, Bilhaut, and Henry 
impersonated Elise, Marianne, and Frosine. Altogether it was a 
success. Summer prices were charged, and the house was 
crammed. 
_. The Passion Play still goes on at the Salle des Concerts, because 
it is appreciated in Boulogne and cannot be allowed in London. 
The Zégisseur, after visiting the Lord Chamberlain and Cardinal 
Manning, has decided to continue here another week and then pro- 
ceed elsewhere, ending in Spain. Some of the tableaux have been 
changed for the better, 





Merridew, who had the reading-rooms, library, and newspaper 
office in the Rue de 1’Ecu, after an illness of nearly two years, 
died on Wednesday, and was followed to the grave by over 400 
people on Saturday. As special correspondent of the Times, 
Telegraph, and Daily News, he was much esteemed not only by the 
English but by the natives, especially for his services in connection 
with the Franco-Prussian War in 1870-1, when he visited Sedan 
and gave valuable aid to the Red Cross Society in the north-west 
district of France. For this he received, besides the Bronze Cross 
of the Société Frangaise, a gold medal and piece of plate from 
the town of Boulogne. He was only forty-two, leaving a widow 
of thirty-seven, with eight children, the eldest of whom is not 
seventeen. X. T. R. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, April 23, 1879. 





'THE FLOWERS—GOD’S VOICELESS MESSENGERS.* 


We waken the infant's smile, 

When clasp’d by its dimpled hand, 
We people the wondrous dreains 

Of sweet childhood’s fairyland, 
We float ’mid the maiden’s hair, 

Thro’ the dance’s rhythmic maze, 
While her heart beats shy response 

To her lover’s passionate gaze, 
We crown the fair golden morn 

Of the day when to Love is given 
The blessing of wedded bliss 

In Love's home—as foretaste of Heaven. 
We sleep ‘neath the soldier’s mail, 

While he strikes on war's crimson plain, 
For his Queen and the dear Old Land 

He may never behold again, 
The sailor takes from his breast 

Some child of our cherish’d race, 
While, watching the ship's swift course, 

He yearns for an absent face. 
The hearts that time-parted beat, 

Throughout Life’s long lonely year, 
Wreathe our faded forms around 

The past, than all else more dear. 
O’er the dreary couch of pain 

Our delicate odours sweep, 
Till the white contracted brows 

Are smooth’d as our watch we keep. 
With our beauty fair we star 

The folds of Death’s sable pall, 
Breathing promise of time when tears 

Shall be wiped from the eyes of all! 
And over each silent grave, 

As “ Resurgam’s ” type we bloom, 
Till Faith with Hope’s own sweet rays 

Encircles in light Love's tomb, 
Then give us your gentlest care, 

And touch us with soft caress ; 
We’re the voiceless messengers 

Of God's infinite tenderness! 


* Copyright. A Sorpimr’s DAUGHTER, 








Mr Mapleson himself confesses that Mdme Nilsson is not engaged 
for his next American season. He has succeeded in getting her for 
the London season, and hopes to be able to persuade her to come 
here. It is more than probable that these hopes are futile. In a 
private letter to a friend in New York, Mdme Nilsson says that she 
can earn 1,000 dols. to 1,200 dols. a night in Europe for several years 
to come, and there is no necessity of her risking the trials of a tri 
across the Atlantic, and the worse trials of a professional tour through 
America, for 1,000 dols. a night, and that rather risky. She says : 
‘“‘T know Mr Mapleson would payyme. * * * * * &ButlI 
know the dangers of operatic enterprise in the United States,” She 
then goes on to speak of an invincible repugnance she has to return- 
ing to America, from the fact that she lost large sums of money in 
the various speculations she entered into here. Indeed, she says 
that every single speculation she undertook in America was a loss to 
her, and despite the great amount of money she made, she recovered 
in the end but about one fourth of it. The contract offered by 
Mapleson is 1,000 dols. a performance for eight performances a 
month, and an on of six months, his would make 
48,000 dols.—just about one-half of what she could make by remain- 
ing in Europe.—Boston Musical Record. 
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MDME VIARD-LOUIS’S CONCERTS. 


The fifth of these concerts for the present season took place on 
Wednesday in St James’s Hall, and, like its predecessors, offered 
abundance of novelty toa — whose inclination to or from that 
which is unfamiliar Mdme Viard-Louis seems resolved to test to the 
uttermost. Of seven works in the programme, three were performed 
for the first time in England, one of the three being a Stabat Mater 
for soli, chorus, and orchestra. The bringing out of this composition 
seems to indicate that the directress includes choral as well as 
orchestral music within the scope of her enterprise. We trust, 
however, that appearances are deceiving. Societies already exist 
which devote themselves exclusively to vocal music in its higher 
forms; and even if this were not the case, we should doubt the 
expediency of covering so much ground, just as we now doubt 
whether the performance of choral works under Mdme Viard-Louis’s 
auspices could be brought to the same perfection as that of instru- 
mental pieces. But, after all, there may be no cause for alarm, and 
we prefer to think that the directress made an exception in favour 
of the Stabat Mater from a natural feeling of sympathy with the 
composer, who is one of the most promising of the young musicians 
recently educated at the Paris Conservatoire. It is said that the 
work in question was written with a view to win by it the Grand 
Prix de Rome. If so, it necessarily appertains to M. Salvayre’s 
days of —-. This fact determines critical attitude towards 
it. We look to the exercises of a student not so much for what 
they are as for what they promise, and in this light should M. 
Salvayre’s composition be regarded. So viewing it, we accept as a 
matter of course the obvious truth that it illustrates the author’s 
predilections rather than embodies distinctive thought. M. Salvayre 
is of an age when composers, except in very special cases, do 
little more than show of which among among their predecessors 
they have made an idol. In the present case we fancy the idol to 
be Rossini. Certain it is that the Italian master's influence reigns 
throughout the work, in the style and character alike of solo and 
ensemble, harmony and orchestration. M. Salvayre has no cause to be 
ashamed of the fact. Sofaras it goes, heisonly “inthesame boat’ with 
Mozart and Beethoven, and they, we think, are pretty good company. 
Looking for signs of talent and power in the Stabat, we are not 
puzzled tofind them. M. Salvayre, on its evidence, has the gift of 
tune, of fluent utterance, of frequent happy expression, and picturesque 
scoring. With such endowments he may do excellent service in 
time to come—that is to say, as soon as he has outgrown the imper- 
fections of youth. At present he is least solid when he is most 
pretentious, has a fondness for losing himself in a maze of harmonic 
artifice, and a tendency towards inflation of style. All the same, 
however, many parts of the Stabat are very pleasing, and deserved 
the applause bow’ upon them at the performance. The solos 
were undertaken by Miss Arthur, Mr Fabrini, and Mr Ludwig, 
while the choruses received justice from an adequate body of voices. 
The novelty second in importance was an orchestral piece, Hin 
Traumbild, by Herr Heinrich Stiehl, who has for some time been 
favourably known as a writer of songs and pianoforte works. Herr 
Stiehl is clearly an adept in using the orchestra, though his style has 
no distinctiveness, and he is able also to develop his themes in a 
musicianly fashion, though both themes and development lack 
individualite. Altogether the piece is very pleasing, and no one 
will think of it with other than approval, save, perhaps, the un- 
reasonable folk who expect every composer to say that which has 
never been said before, and to do it in a manner unexampled. We 
need not be detained long by the third novelty—a Concert Finale— 
in which the author, Miss Oliveria Prescott, has endeavoured to show 
how genially an audience ought to be dismissed to their homes. 

The more or less familiar works in the programme were the over- 
ture to Zampa, Beethoven’s Symphony in A, and Hiller’s Concerto 
in F sharp minor for piano and orchestra. Nothing but praise was 
deserved & the performance of the overture and sy wom in both 
of which Mr Weist Hill and his orchestra showed how well they 
suit each other, and how capable they are in association of doing 
justice to the greatest works, We do not look for, and hardly desire, 
a better rendering of the symphony. It was superb from first 
to last. If, on the other hand, the orchestra was not equally good 
in the concerto, Mdme Viard-Louis made amends by playing as we 
never heard her play before. The difficulties of Hiller’s music are 
not small; nor were they lessened by the somewhat undue speed at 
which the quick movements were taken. Nevertheless, Mdme 
Viard-Louis accomplished her task with a grace and delicacy that 
called for hearty praise. Considering that the concerto is a master- 
a. she pe! take an early opportunity of repeating the per- 


d 
ormance,—D, 7’. 








A Grand Mass, by Signor Ubaldo Reggiani, was recently per- 
formed in the Church of Santo Agostino, Modena, 








THE NEW COMERS. 
No. 2. 
MDLLE Scuov. 


Mdlle Schou at once made her mark. Pleasant to look upon, she 
won favourable notice before singing a bar, while the delivery of her 
first phrases proved to connoisseurs that a true vocalist claimed 
their suffrages. The débutante has a light soprano voice of great 
range and exceptional purity. Throughout its register clearness of 
tone is hardly affected by mixture of any kind, nor do we find its 
balance injured by inequality of power. The organ, moreover, is 
flexible in a high degree, and Mdlle Schou has been trained to make 
the best use of its quality in this respect. She does what she likes 
with her voice, and the voice answers obediently to her call. 
Another merit is freedom from the vibrato that now so often dis- 
tresses an audience, and yet another is the faculty of singing in 
tune. Mdlle Schou obviously has an exquisite ear. . No matter 
what the width of the interval, or its chromatic difficulty, she 
attacks the note with perfect certainty, and is not a hair's breadth 
sharp or flat. Thus qualified, the lady’s success in music so con- 
genial as that of Marguerite was assured, and the house at once took 
her into favour, bestowing applause without stint. It remains to be 
seen what Mdlle Schou can do in an acting part. As the Queen, on 
Tuesday night, she was called upon for little beside good singing. 
But if she has the power to sustain the more important characters 
in her repertory with corresponding success, a high position on our 
stage lies within her reach.—Daily Telegraph. 








CrystaL PALace.—The twenty-first concert of the series now 
quickly drawing to a close comprised two orchestral works new to 
this country—a ‘‘ Festival Overture ” in C, by Carl Reinecke, and a 
Pastorale Religioso, by C. A. Krebs, both of which, being well 
written, while neither can lay any claim to original thought, may 
be classed under the head of what modern Germans sneeringly de- 
nominate ‘‘ Kapellmeister’s Music.” The respected conductor of 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus will hardly be arraigned for lack of pro- 
ductivity, seeing that this ‘‘ Festival Overture” counts as ‘ Op. 
148 ” in the list of his works. ‘The slow movement of Herr Krebs 
was written for Christmas Eve Catholic service at the Dresden Court 
Chapel, the musical department of which is under his superintendence. 
Signor Piatti’s concertino for violoncello (with orchestral accompani- 
ments), played by the composer, who also gave Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave 
Maria” as a solo, vocal pieces by Handel and Macfarren, with 
Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington to sing them, and Beethoven’s glorious 
symphony in A, which, happily for all that preceded it, was played 
at the end instead of the beginning, completed the programme. The 
concert on Saturday opened with Anton Rubinstein’s symphony 
fantastically styled Ocean, which, at first consisting of four move- 
ments, has been needlessly spun out into six, so that very little short 
of an hour must now be spent in the hearing—a wearisome hour, it 
must be admitted, where the actual interest is so small compared 
with the inordinate pretentiousness, That stolid old contrapuntist, 
Hauptmann, was not so far out when, after listening attentively to 
the first movement, he remarked that it wanted nothing but a whale 
(‘*Sfehlt nur Wallfisch”’) ; though it is rather malicious on the part 
of ‘*G.” to insert the anecdote as a foot-note under the analysis of 
‘«K. P.,” his learned colleague. Great pains were bestowed by the 
orchestra and their conductor in obtaining a thoroughly efficient 
execution of the work, and, so far as they were personally concerned, 
with entire success. We strongly recommend on future occasions 
the omission of the two added movements, which signify nothing 
whatever in connection with the general plan. Instead of Madame 
Montigny-Rémaury, the eminent French pianist, whose performance 
of Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto had been anxiously expected, but 
who at the eleventh hour failed to appear, Herr Scharwenka, by 
request of Mr Manns, undertook Beethoven’s grand concerto in E flat, 
oa received the acknowledgment due to a good nature and artistic 
feeling which put criticism outside the question, Herr Scharwenka 
chose for solo a somewhat dry and rambling fantasia by Chopin. 
The singers were Mdme Patey and Mr Maas, the lady giving the 
irrepressible ‘‘ Quando a te lieta,” the gentleman the almost inter- 
minable prayer from Wagner’s Rienzi, which, away from its place in 
the opera, is somewhat of an infliction. They also joined in a duet 
by Mr J. F. Barnett, the concert ending with the pretty pastoral 
overture to Gounod’s too much neglected opera, Mireille. To-day 
the programme is almost wholly taken up by Mr H. Gadsby’s cantata, 
The Lord of the Isles, recently produced at Mr Kuhe’s Brighton 
Festival, the only other piece being Schumann’s Allegro Scherzo and 
Finale, which requires but an additional movement to enrich the art 
with another full-grown symphony. 
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WAIFS. 

P. Tschaikoffsky is engaged on an opera to be called Joanna 
@ Are. 

Henri Vieuxtemps has returned from Algiers, much benefited by 
the change. 

Herr Schuberth has gone to Germany, and will be absent from town 
for ten days. 

Verdi’s Requiem was performed on Good Friday at the Theatre 
Royal, Cassel. 

The general meeting of German Musicians will be held this year 

in Wiesbaden. 

Signora Boschetti, the danseuse, is preparing a new ballet, entitled 
Il Paradiso perduto. 

Il Guarany (Gomez) is to be performed during the season at the 

Teatro Goldoni, Leghorn. 

Signora Bianchini, a lady-flautist, and pupil of Signor Briccialdi’s, 
has been playing in Milan. 

There is no truth in the report of Signor Mario’s illness ; he is still 
at Rome, in excellent health. 

Signor Lucilla is promoted Officer of the Order of the Italian 
Crown. (Who's Signor Lucilla ?) 

Signor Antonio Cortesi, Nestor of Italian choreographs, died in 
Florence, on the 2nd inst., aged 83. 

Herr Scherbarth, formerly manager of the Stadttheater, Diissel- 
dorf, now fills a similar post at Coblentz. 

A new opera by Herr Weissheim, entitled Meister Martin and his 
Apprentices, is in preparation at Carlsruhe. 

Malle Lilly (Flosshilde) Lehman is engaged to sing in opera at 
Stockholm by special invitation of the King. 

Flotow’s Alma has been given at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, 
Schwerin, and is accepted at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Joseph Joachim, on his way to Berlin, played in Brussels at the 
Cercle Artistique et Littéraire. His reception was enthusiastic. 

The Gratz Ladies’-Vocal-Quartet have returned home, after a tour 
1 < ee Bohemia, Thuringia, the Rhine Provinces, and Switzer- 
and. 

On the 14th inst., Herr Michael Wallerstein celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary as member of the orchestra at the Stadttheater, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. 

Mdme Norman-Néruda intends giving concerts in Vienna. We 
recommend her strongly to Dr Hanslick, champion of the beau sexe 
and pearl of critics. 

The Cleveland (U.S.) Voice makes this reply to a scientific enquirer : 
“You are wrong ; trichinie do not infect pig-iron, which you may 
continue to eat with impunity.” 

Encouraged by the success of Etienne Marcel, the manager of the 
Grand-Théatre, Lyons, is about to produce another novelty, a four- 
act opera, entitled Malatesta—by whom is left to conjecture. 


Sefior Sarasate will be in London towards the end of the month, 
and at Whitsuntide will take part in the Musical Festival of the 
Lower Rhine, this year to be held at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


The last performance of the Sacred Harmonic Society for the 
present season was to take place, under the direction of Sir Michael 
Costa, yesterday evening, the oratorio being Israel in Egypt. 


Signorina de Vere achieved a genuine success at her benefit, on 
the 17th inst., at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. After appearing in the 
second act of Rigoletto, she was encored in Sir Julius Benedict's 
Variations on ‘‘ The Carnival of Venice.” 


At the first concert of the Societa del Giardino Pubblico, Milan, 
the programme included Gounod’s psalm : ‘‘Super Flumina Baby- 
lonis,” a “‘ Coro Villereccio ” by Sangalli, the “ allelujah Chorus ” 
from Handel’s Messiah, and a choral by J. S. Bach. 


At Mdme Schuberth’s second ‘Afternoon at Home,” on Wednes- 
day, the 23rd inst., several novelties were introduced. Amongst the 
artists who appeared were Miss Bessie Richards, Mdlle Schoumburg, 
Miss Maud Irving, Mr Fulkerson, Mons Logé, Herr Otto Booth, 
Herr Hause, Herr Schuberth, and several distinguished amateurs, 


Adelina Patti has been singing in Dresden with immense success, 
Though about four dollars were charged for a seat at her concert, 
the great hall was packed. There was not a vacant seat, however, 
and such applause, such encoring, has seldom, if ever, been heard in 
Dresden. Patti is still lovely ; graceful and modest-looking, (not- 
withstanding her princely diamonds) as ever ; she is almost girlish in 
apart Desig eo is as brilliant and wonderful as ever too, and 

as none of the sadness that looks out of her eyes, and pl 
her mouth.— Boston Musical Record, = nitions 








Tre Late Miss ANNETTE A, SALAMAN.—We regret to announce 
the death of Miss Annette A. Salaman, which occurred at her resi- 
dence, Warwick House, Sillwood Road, on the 10th inst. The 
deceased lady, who was fifty-two years of age, was well known as 
an authoress. Her literary labours were principally devoted to the 
production of works especially adapted to the young, with whom 
they have always been great favourites. sng her happiest pro- 
ductions may be mentioned ‘‘ Footsteps in the Way of Life,” ‘‘ Aunt 
Annette’s Stories of Ada,” and ‘‘ How to Earn a Good Name.”— 
Brighton Guardian. 

Wanverinc Minstrets.—There is a little friend of mine who on 
certain evenings of the week wrestles with a big trombone in an 
obscure lane near the Central Meat Market. I say wrestles, for the 
instrument is infinitely too large for the dear child, who should 
never have been allowed to play on anything more formidable than 
an undersized key-bugle, or a musical coffee-pot. Whether the 
thing is an heirloom and came to the boy by direct descent, with 
codicil injunction that the musical fame of the family should not be 
suffered to perish, or whether he purchased it cheap at a shop for 
the sale of miscellaneous articles, the writer does not undertake to 
say. But having somehow come by the brazen instrument, and 
being now in actual possession of the same, the little performer is 
bound to make the best of his bargain, and assume a confidence in 
manipulating the keys which I think he is far from feeling. It is 
not the child’s fault that the instrument occasionally gets the better 
of him, and leads him to the perpetration of dire sounds which he 
never intended to bring forth. Being of a spiteful nature, the trom- 
bone resents what it regards as an impertinence on the part of the 
youth in attempting to play it, and behaves in the low manner 
described. I have often wondered how he carries away his instru- 
ment when his performance is over, and have even waited with the 
desire of seeing ; but hitherto my patience has been exhausted, for 
the youth is diligent and plays long, and time is precious. I had 
almost forgotten to mention one of the best known of City trouba- 
dours—a harpist, familiar even by name to stock-brokers and the 
business men of the neighbourhood of Throgmorton Street and its 
alleys. His performance is really fine, and the liberality with 
which he is rewarded ensures his frequent visits to that spot. 
—City Press. 





A LETTER TO LUIGI ARDITI. 
[Copy.] 
Tribune Office, U.S., 
April 5, 1879. 
My Dear S1r,—One of the pleasantest parts of the per- 
formance last night was the announcement by Mr Mapleson 
that you would soon return to America. I cannot let you go 
away without expressing individually my gratification at this 
news, and my thanks for the great pleasure and profit I have 
derived from the representations given under the bdton of a 
maestro who shows the heart and the interest of a real artist. 
We are all your sincere friends and admirers, and shall all 
give you the warmest of welcomes when you come back, 
Please remember me among the most cordial of your admirers, 
and believe me, very truly and gratefully, your obedient 
servant, Jno. R. G. Hassarp. 
Sig. Arditi. 











St Pererspurcu.—At the annual “Invalids Concert” (Concert 
for the Invalids of the Russian army) on the 3lst March, the list of 
performers included 75 singers of the Imperial Court, 665 military 
musicians, 25 drummers, and 350 soldier-singers of the Guard, 
making a total of 1,105 men, under the direction of Herr Wurm, 
The concert was repeated on the Ist inst. Nicolaus Zaremba, 
formerly director of the Conservatory, died on the 8th inst. He was 
considered a good theorist, and has left several compositions, among 
which an oratorio, John the Baptist, deserves especial notice, 

HALLE.—Some time ago, while singing in La Juive at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, Herr Franz Diener was attacked by sudden and 
violent illness, which prevented him from continuing the opera. It 
was subsequently discovered that he had been poisoned by arsenic, 
but how the arsenic was administered is still a mystery. He is 
gradually improving, under the care of Professor Weber of this 
town, though not yet out of danger. Mdme Diener and a man- 
servant are also suffering from the same cause, the man-servant 
very severely, The matter is in the hands of the police. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARL 
THB FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGIN G, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
oust emi ory the a ones an opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into ] 
manual of vocal Instruction.” Daily News, ™ ‘ See 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Pri 6 
London: Duncan sionaath oe. 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mort, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirahly adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 








New Edition, Revised ‘and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successfu! Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HammonD & Co. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1/d. and 28. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 








“ THE LAST KISS.” 
UST PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 


Words by ALFRED Lemon. Music by PEARSON BRIDGEFORD. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon’s verses. 
It is a song that will not be despise: by a good vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.” — Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


Just Published. 
“A CHILD’S SONG.” 
NEW SONG, by the Composer of “Aspiration,” “Sabbath 
Happiness,” &c, (Mr Frank James Amor, of Salisbury), entitled “A 


CHILD’S SONG,” a this day, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 
HE BOURNEMOUTH WALTZES, for the Pianoforte. 


Composed by ALBERT Dawes. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“TE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 
Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permission, to the Coun ress 

OF OHARLEMONT.) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 
“*We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
panes of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical circles 





h as a pianist and a writer for that instrument. The themes upon which this | 


Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Charl t.”—Sunday Times. 





London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





CHAPPELL & CO’S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


THE FAVOURITE ORGAN, 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN’S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 

The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 160 Guineas. Price Lists ou application 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


) ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite amateurs to try the 
HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrate makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 











prices. r 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W, 
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RACCOLTA DI PEZZI VOCALI, COMPOSTI Dal PIU CELEBRI MAESTRI ANTICHI. 
Formerly Published by Mr LONSDALE, of Bond Street. 
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59. Lascia amor e siegui marte va (Orlando),inBflat Handel 
, Suol dar la vita all’or (Il trionfo diCamilla),inD Buononcini 

. Non puo trovarsi un cor (Il trionfo di Camilla), in 
Gminor .. : Buononcini 

- Idol mio (1 shvacsio d’amor), in B flat . Paesiello 
3. M’ha pressa alla sua ragna(Laforzad’amore),in A Paradies 
64. Scorgo il fiume, in A minor .. a os . Scarlatti 
35. Sento nel core,in Eminor .. F . Scarlatti 
. Nel riposo e nel contento ( Deidamia), in B flat Handel 

. Possedré pur fortunato, in F . Scarlatti 

. Gratias agimus tibi, in E flat . Guglielmi 


39. Pur dicesti,inE . . Lotti 
Handel 


Astorga 
Astorga 
Buononcini 
Buononcini 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Sarti 
Zingarelli 
Gluck 
Gluck 


. Morir vogl’io (Cantatas), in E minor 
. Se non torno (Cantatas), inF.. 
3. Misera che fard (Calfurnia), in A 
. Se mai vien (Calfurnia), in E flat 
5. Lascia ch’io pianga (Rinaldo), in E flat .. 
6. Lascia ch’io pianga (Rinaldo), in D... 
. Lascia ch’io pianga (Rinaldo), in C.. 
8. Lungi dal caro bene (Giulio Sabino), in G 
. Ombra adorata (Romeo e Giulietta), in D 
. Invano alcun desir (Armida), in B flat 
. Come consuma (Elena e Paride), in G 
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. Pieta, signore (S. Giovanni Battista), in C minor (see 


also No, 31) .. 


3. Cor dolente, in A ato .. 
. Sott’ un vago ciel sereno, in C mtoer 
5. Ecco de’ miei trascorsi (Agnese), in A flat 
}, Si tra i ceppi, for bass (Berenice), in C 
. Caro mio ben, in D + 
. Caro mio ben, in E flat . 
9, Caro mio ben, in F.. 


to wow 


21. Ho perduto (L’amor vendicato), in G 
22. Ah! lo trepieis (I zingari in Fiera), in A ‘ 

. Aserpina penserete (La serva padrona), in B flat 
24, Ogni pena pill spietata, in A minor iy: 
25, Verdi prati (Alcina), in E 


SO @® 


20. Dirti ben mio vorrei (Allesandro in Persia), inE flat 


.. Pergolesi 
.. Pergolesi 


© & 


.. Stradella 


a er | 


- a 


Paer 
Handel 

. Giordani 
. Giordani 
. Giordani 
Leo 


~ 
rs 


Oma cs 
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Somme dei (Radamisto), in D miner 
Un fior trovar vorrei, in B flat 
Ocessate di piagarmi, in F minor ‘ 
Sanctum et terribile nomen (Confitebor), in 5 flat 
. O salutaris hostia, in E flat.. +s : 
Si, si, mio ben, imparo, inG : 
Morir®, poiché il volete, in G minor 
Come raggio di sol, in E minor 

Quel che mi nega amor, in F minor 


Scarlatti 
Scarlatti 
Pergolesi 

. Cherubini 
Scarlatti 
Scarlatti 
Caldara 
Scarlatti 
Scarlatti 


. Star vicino, in F 

. Venni amore, in B flat 

9. Re del cielo, in E flat 

. Anco in cielo (S. Giovanni Battista), in F minor 


. Paesiello 
.. Paesiello 
.. Pergolesi 
.. Pergolesi 

Handel 
Rosa 
Rosa 

Righini 

-. Haydn 
.. Stradella 


Vado ben spesso, in C 
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. Ben ti sta, traditor, in C es 
. Torbido mar che freme (La Passions), in Dns 
. Ache congiuri, in A flat 
. Ache congiuri, in F P 
3. Io morirei contento ( Cantata), we D miner 

. Sospiro ch’uscite, in G minor 
5. Vieni o cara (Rinaldo), in D minor 

}. L’esperto nocchiero (Astarto), in G 

. L’esperto nocchiero (Astarto), in E Ss 
8. Senza un poco di rigor (Cantata), in B minor 
. Ch'io mai vi possa (Siroe), in C minor .. 


Jomelli 
Dussek 
Dussek 
Albinoni 

. Carissimi 
Handel 
Buononcini 
Buononcini 
Scarlatti 
Handel 


. Pieta, signore (S. Giovanni Battista), in A minor (see 
* - .. Stradella 
.. Stradella 


also No, 12) .. 


32, Se i miei sospiri, in C minor 4 


33. Se nel ben sempre incostante, inG.. 


-. Stradella 


. Non vi piacque (Siroe), in E flat .. 
. Cara sposa (Rinaldo), in E minor .. 


Handel 
Handel 
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2. Rendi’ 1 sereno al ciglio (Sosarme), in A (see a!so No. 
110) .. sta 

3. Pid benigne | par che arride ( Coriolano), in D . 

. Ombra cara di mia sposa (Radamisto), in F minor 

. I mio ben (Nina), in F.. ae ; 
5. Io son Lindoro (Barbiere di Seviglia), in B fat 

7. Tu di pieta (Siroe), in B minor ; 

. Voi dolci aurette al cor (Tolomeo), in G 

. Nube che il sole (Ricardo Primo), in E flat 

. Sparite, o pensieri (Admeto), in E : 

- Al nome tuo temuto (La selva incantata), in F 
2, Mi lagnerd tacendo (Siroe), in D minor 

. Spiagge amate (Elena e Paride), in E flat 

. Del minacciar del vento, for bass (Ottone,) in D 

minor 

. Chi vive amante (Pora), in Fr a 

: 6. Se viver non poss’io (Poro), in B minor 

- Da casa, il prisco mio signor (Le du giornate), in G 

minor 2 
Agitato da ‘semana funesta, for bass a ‘Puorusciti) 

in D 


Handel 
Ariosti 
Handel 
.. Paesiello 
. Paesiello 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Righini 
Handel 
Gluck 


Haydn 
Haydn 
Gluck 
Perrucchini 
Perrucchini 
Martini 
Ciampi 

.. Cherubini 
. Scarlatti 

. Kreutzer 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 


34, Tl pensier sta negli oggetti (Orfeo e Euridice), inE .. 
35, D’amor per umil giovane (La stagione), in F 
36. Che faro senza Eurydice (Orfeo),inD 
. Odi d’un uom che muore, in F minor 
. Odi d’un uom che muore, in D minor 
39 La donna ha dolce il core, in C 
. Amplius lava me (Mice rere), ia E flat 
. Ave Maria, in F (see also No. 56) 
42. O cessate di piagarmi, in E an 
43, Vaga rosa, in G minor 
. Deh! tu m’assegna (Alexander Balus), in E 
5. Posa Alfin (Lamento di Iole), in E flat 
3. Figlia mia (Rinaldo), in D minor 
. Affanni del pensier, in D minor 
. Cangio d’aspetto (Admeto), in D Handel 
9. Gia risuonar d’intorno (Ezio), in D.. ee Handel 
50, Arduo inver, acciar, tu sei (Il fabbro armonioso), in F Handel 
51. Quel ruscelletto, in G , - . Paradies 
52. Cosi con quessa pianto,inG .. Leo 
53. Solitario bosco ombroso, in D Fesch 
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Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
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. Cherubini 
108, 
Paer 


54. Tu fai la superbetta, in F i 
55, Venni amore nel tuo regno, in E flat 


56. Ave Maria, in D (see also No. 41) 


Fesch | 109, 
Fesch 


Cherubini 92) 


Piangerd mia conte ria (Giulio Gennes, in D flat 
| 110, Rendi’ 1 sereno al ciglio (Sosarme), in B (See also No. 


Handel 


Handel 


57, 0 Giove onnipotente (Il ratto di Proserpina), inE flat Winter 111, Io sperai trovar riposo (otho), in E 
58. Rugiadose, odorose, in A . Scarlatti 112, Ercole avvenelato (for bass), in C minor 
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